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THE ORIGIN OF AFGHANS 


HE name Afghan seems to be very old. The first mention of the 
Afghans in written history is in the Tdrikh-i-Abul-Fida 
(composed in’ 255 A.H.=868 A.D.). Al-‘Utbi in his 

Tarikh-i- Yamini records that Subuktagin enrolled Afghans and Khaljis 
in his army.! On his return from the Qannauj expedition Sultan Mahmid 
attacked the Afghans, the highway robbers, killed many of their male 
members and returned to Ghor.? Baihaqi, in his chronicle, only a little 
later in date (7th century A.H.) mentions Afghan Shal( JU clés!  ) 
on p. 316. The author of Raudat-al-Safa (composed in the 8th century 
of the Hijri era) writes that Subuktagin conquered the country of the 
Afghans.* Al-Biriini mentions the Afghans once, saying, “ In the western 
frontier mountains of India there live various tribes of Afghans, and 
extend to the neighbourhood of the Sindh (Indus) Valleys.” * 
Minhaj-i-Siraj, the author of Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri says that Ulugh Khan 
employed 3000 brave Afghans in subduing the hill tribes of Mewat in 
Rajputana.® He also says, ‘‘ In the time of the Shansabi dynasty there 
was a people, called Bani Israel living in Ghor and that some of them 
were extensively engaged in trade with countries around.’’*® Ibn Battuta 
also refers to this nation as Afghans.’ In the Malfuzat-i-Timiri, the 
Zafar Namah and the Matl‘a-al-Sa‘dain it is related that Timir ravaged 
the country of the Aughan, who inhabited the Sulaiman mountains.*® 
The word Afghan is a Persian one. Its etymology is unknown. 

Prof. Dorn has described the word Avghan (Aughan) in the translation 
1. Cf. The Tarikh-i-Yamint, composed in the 4th century A.H. and printed at Delhi, p. 29. 

. Cf. Tarikh-i-Yamini, pp. 415-418. 

. Cf. The Raudat-al-Safa, Vol. IV, p. 32 (Newal Kishore edition). 

_ Cf. Sachau-Al-Birini’s India, Vol. I, p. 208. 

. Cf. Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol. I, p. 151. 

. Cf. Billew (H. W.)—The Races of Afghanistan, Chap. II, p. 15. 

_ Cf. Gibb (H. A. R.)—Ibn Batfuta, p. 180. 

. Cf. Encylopedia of Islam, Vol. I, p. 152. 
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of the Makhzan-i-Afghadni and has written with reference to the 
Reydd-al-Muhabbat that its origin is Afghan. 

But neither of the words Afghan and Avghan seem to be original. 
The root of both these words is very probably Augan, a Pahlavi word. 
Abul Fida was the first man, so far known, who employed the word 
Afghan in 255 A.H. in his Tarikh, written in Arabic. No history earlier 
than that was written in the Persian language, where the original word 
might have been recorded. It appears that Afghan is an Arabic form 
of Augan and similarly its Turkish form is Aughan. The historians have 
changed some letters according to their language. Augan is said to have 
been a famous wrestler in the time of Faridun. Whenever people praised 
anybody for his bravery and chivalry they used to compare him with 
Augan. The poet Firdausi in his far-famed Shahndémah compares the 
famous heroes with Augan. And because this nation was very strong 
and brave, and famous wrestlers like Hargil and Harmil belonged to it, 
it was named after Augan, the famous wrestler of Faridun.? 

As to the origin of the Afghans there seems to be much divergence 
of opinion. Different stories are told about the genealogies of the 
Afghans by different historians, but it is accepted by most of the 

enealogists both of the East and of the West that they are Israelites. 
he mythological account given by the Afghans mentioned by the 
historians may be baseless but for the careful enquirer they have their 
value, and help him to arrive at right conclusions. Before passing any 
view regarding the genealogies of the Afghans, I shall summarise the 
views of the early Muslim historians and modern Euro genealogists, 


who have written histories in Persian, English and Pushto. The account 
they give of the origin of the Afghans is worthy of attention, and has 
already attracted the notice of many orientalists. The Afghans, according 
to almost all the oriental historians,? claim themselves to be descended 


1. Cf. Prof. Dorn—History of the Afghans, Vol. II, pp. 62-63. 

2. Cf. Md. Abdus-Salam Khan—Genealogy of the Afghans, p. 17. For the tradition of the derivation of 
the word ‘ Afaghan ’ from ‘ Afghana’ the ancestor of the Afghans and from the Persian word Fughan— 
see Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. X, p. 5; the Taghkirat-al-Mulak, Raverty’s Introduction to the Afghan 
Grammar, pp. 12-13 and Jamaluddin Afghani’s, ‘Hamari Qawm,’ p. 7. 

3. Oriental works on the Afghan and their genealogy :— 

(a) the Tarikh-i-Hdfiz Rahmat Khan. 

(b) the Khulasat-al-ansdb of Hafiz Rahmat Khan. 

(c) the Tajdhkirat-ul-uorar of Akhund Darwiza, composed in 1611 A.D. The author was a Turkish 
saint. He was a great adventurer. He has critically described the manners and customs of the Afghan 
in his books of adventure. (Aligarh Muslim University Library MS. No. 1/135). 

(d) the Tawdrikh-i-Ibvahim Shahi. 

(e) the Tarikh-i-Nisbat-i-Afaghina of Sheikh ‘Abd-al-Razzdq Mati Zai, styled also Bala Pir son of 
the great Sheikh Qasim. 

(f) the Tdrikh-i-Sher Shahi of Sheikh ‘Abbas Sarwani. 

(g) the Tarikh Khan-i-Jahdni-wa-Makhzan-i-Afghani of Sheikh Ni‘matullah, composed in 1021 
A.H. See author's article on it (Cf. Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, April & July, 1948). 
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from the Jews, a claim that is considered probable by most of the modern 
writers. There are, however, some other historians, who differ from this 
view. 

Let us first examine the view of Ferishtah, who does not approve the 
general view. Ferishtah, Ni‘matullah and Akhund Darwizah! were 
contemporaries. The last two declared the Afghans as Israelites, but 
Ferishtah consulting Matla‘al-Anwar degraded the Afghan genealogy 
‘ and described them as the descendants of Pharaoh ( ea ; 
Ferishtah says, ‘“‘ When Prophet Moses prevailed over the reprobate 
Pharaoh, many of his chiefs were repentant and were converted to the 
religion of Moses. Some of the chiefs, who were devoted to Pharaoh 
and his god, in the grossness of their ignorance, rejected Islam ; and 
having left their native land emigrated to India, and settled in the 
Sulaiman mountains. There their tribes grew numerous, and received 
the name of Afghans.” Ferishtah is not supported by contemporary 
historians. Abul Fadl says, “Some Afghans consider themselves to be 
of Egyptian extraction asserting that when the children of Israel returned 
from Jerusalem to Egypt, this tribe emigrated to Hindoostan.”* Akhund 
Darwizah did not consult Ferishtah, otherwise he would have certainly 
discussed the matter along with the general complaints against the 
Afghans’ bad character. Had the view of Ferishtah been reasonable, 
Ni‘matullah would have discussed it in his book the Tarikh Khdn-i-]Jahdni- 
wa-Makhzan-i-Afghani.* Malik Ahmad entitled Khan-i-Jahan Ladi sent 
reliable scholars to the ancient and present places of the Afghans in 
1030 A.H. (1621 A.D.) to collect material about their genealogies. 
Thus he compiled the famous Mir’at-al-Afghdni on the genealogy of the 
Afghans and declared them to be Israelites, Inthe Matla‘-al-Sa‘dain 
there are some remarkable passages, where the Afghans are believed to 
be Turks or Mughals. The Turks and Mughals in the beginning did not 
believe in Islam, but the real Afghans agreeing with the unanimous 
reports of oriental authors, were already Muslims, and cannot therefore 
be identified with the Afghans mentioned in the Matla‘-al-Sa‘dain and 


the Jami‘-ut- Tawarikh.® 


(h) the Mir’at-al Afaghinah of Malik Ahmad Khdn-i-Jahdn Lédi, composed about 1030, A.H./1621 
A.D. 
(i) the Taghkivat-al-Mulik, written in Pugshto. It deals with the history of the house of Suddozo’s 
tribe of the Afghans. (Raverty’s Introduction to the Afghan Grammar). 
(j) the Ansab-i-Afaghina of Fariduddin Ahmad. 
(k) the Akhbar-al-awlia Min Lisanil-Asafiya, R.A.S.B. MS. No. 273. 
1. Cf. Brigg’s Ferishta, Part I, p. 6. 
2. Cf. Abul Fadl, Part I, p. 178. 
3. Cf. For the critical account of the book and its author see my article the Tarikh Khdn-i-Jahdni-wa 
Makhzan-i-Afghdni, ‘Islamic Culture,’ Hyderabad, April and July 1948. 
4. Cf. H. G. Raverty—Notes on Afghanistan and part of Baluchistan, p. 344. 
s. For the passages see Dorn—History of the Afghans, Vol. II, p. 68. 
6. Cf. Dorn—History of the Afghans, Vol. Il, p. 68. 
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When the European historians came into the field, they were divided 
into two groups—one supporting the general view that the Afghans were 
Israelites and theother refuting it. The Armenians heldthat the Afghans 
decended from them, and are supported by some European historians. 
According to them the Armenians, who were called Afghans also, 
migrated from Armenia to Afghanistan and India and accepted Islam. 
This theory does not appear to be correct. For the Afghans do not claim 
themselves to be Armenians nor is this theory confirmed by any oriental 
historian. Dr. Dorn rightly observes, “ But the story related by Clariant 
that the Afghans believe Japhet had three sons (Armen, Carduel and 
Aghwan) whose descendants left Armenia, and emigrated to the Sulaiman 
mountains deserves not the smallest notice, nor have I read of such a 
belief of the Afghan in any oriental author. Notwithstanding, however, 
the entire defect of proofs to support the Armenian descent of the 
Afghans, Krusinsky, Jacober, and Reineggs appear to have been convinced 
of it.’’? St. Martin in his account of the Armenian Arghowans refutes 
the theory that the Afghans belonged to the Armenian race.” 

Some historians are of opinion that the Afghans were of Aryan 
descent. In the 5th and 6th centuries A. D. Indians emigrated from the 
Indus to the valley of the Helmand in Afghanistan. They resemble the 
Rajputs in many customs and character. H. W. Bellew says, “ Saraban is 
evidently a corruption, or perhaps a natural variant form of Suryabans— 
the solar or royal race—now represented in India by the Rajputs. 
Similarly the name of his sons Krishyun and Sharjyun, and of his 
grandson Sheorani, are clearly changed forms of the common Rajput and 
Brahman proper names Krishan, Surjan, and Shivaram or Sheorani.® 
The Sanskrit words are here transformed into the Pushto language and 
do not appear to be like the Hebrew and Chaldean words prevalent in 
the Pushto language as will be shown later on. The Afghans resemble 
the Jews more than they do the Rajputs. As a result of association 
with the Rajputs they adopted certain things peculiar to the Rajputs, but 
that does not establish that they are of the Rajput descent. 

Lt.-General Sir George Macmunn observes: “‘ This race (Semitic) 
claims that it is descended from Saul by a grandson Afghana, said to 
have been Solomon’s Commander-in-Chief, through one Kish or Kais, 
eighteenth in descent from the first King of Israel. There is no direct 
evidence in support of this claim.’ 

All the Afghans without any exception claim their descent from 
Qais ‘Abd-al-Rashid. He was a descendant of Ya‘qib Israel. He accepted 
Islam with three Afghan chiefs during the time of Prophet Muhammad 
in 9 A.H. at the request of the famous Khalid ibn Walid. He is supposed 
to have supported the cause of the Prophet and aided him with arms. 


. Cf. Dorn—History of the Afghans, Vol. Il, p. 71. 

. St. Martin—Memoirs Sur Armenia, Vol. I, pp. 213-226. 
. Cf. Bellew (H. W.—The Races of Afghanistan, p. 21). 

. Cf. George Macmunn—Afghanistan, p. 19. 
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He was styled by the Prophet ‘Patan’ signifying the keel of a ship. 
Therefore all his descendants are called Patans. He died at the age of 
87 in 40 A.H.1 Many European historians doubt this theory and say 
that had Qais accepted Islam during the time of the Prophet, it would 
have been mentioned in the Tradition. This is due to their ignorance 
of the time and circumstances of the composition of the Tradition. It 
was arranged and brought into book from during the time of Caliph 
‘Abdul ‘Aziz in 1o1 AL. (719 A.D.). The Afghans did not belong to 
the Arabs, as the latter would have kept in memory this event and 
would have reproduced it at the time of the composition of the Tradition 
one hundred years afterwards. Besides, it was not a religious matter 
necessary to be remembered. The Afghans fought against the enemies 
side by side with the Muslims from the beginning of Islam, therefore 
their claim that they had accepted Islam during the time of the Prophet 
may be correct. Besides, it is an historical fact that in the 7th Hijri era, 
the Prophet sent ‘Abdullah bin Hidhafa with a letter to Khusrau 
Parwiz, the King of Iran, asking him to accept Islam. But the king was 
so much enraged at the invitation that he tore the letter into pieces. 
Khusrau was killed by his own brother. Shortly after his death a large 
number of his subjects accepted Islam.* It is very probable that at that 
time Qais had accepted Islam. 

Some of the English historians even doubt the origin of Qais. “ If,” 
writes Prof. Dowson in a letter to The Times in 1859, “it were worthy 
of consideration it is still inconsistent with the notion that the Afghans 
are descendants of the lost ten tribes. Saul was of the tribe of Benjamin, 
and that tribe was not one of the lost ten. There remains the question of 
feature. This, no doubt, has its weight.’’* Elphinstone says, “ If any 
other argument were required to disprove this part of this history, it is 
furnished by the Afghan historians themselves, who state that Saul was 
the forty-fifth in descent from Abraham, and Kyse the thirty-seventh 
from Saul. The first of these genealogies is utterly inconsistent with 
those of the sacred writings, and the second allows only thirty-seven 
generations for a period of sixteen hundred years.” * From Qais, whose 
own tribe originally was but an insignificant people in respect of numbers 
and powers, the Afghan genealogists derive all the Afghans partly by 
direct descent and partly by adoption on account of a similarity of 
language and social polity. The author of the Haydt-i-Afghdni, who is a 
strong follower of Elphinstone believes that Qais, who was residing at 
Pusht in the jurisdiction of Ghor accepted Islam with Shansab. There- 


1. Cf. The Tdarikh-i-Khdn-i-Jahdni, Bankipur, MS. No. 529 foll. 84-87. Jamaluddin Afghani wrongly 
says that he was 40 years old when he died. It meant that he was only 9 years old when he accepted Islam, 
A child of nine years of age cannot be the leader of his nation (Hamari Qawm, p. 10). 

2. Sulaiman Nadvi’s Rahmat-ul-lil-‘Almin, Part I, pp. 185-187. 

3. Cf. Malleson—History of Afghanistan, p. 39. 

4 Cf. Elphinstone—An account of the kingdom of Caubul, p. 156. 
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fore, the name of Qais cannot be regarded as artificial. The Afghans are 
proud to trace their origin to Qais, as he was the greatest of the seventy 
chiefs who accepted Islam in the beginning. Ancient genealogies, 
generally speaking, show an absurd disproportion between the length of 
the periods they cover and the number of personages who find place in 
the genealogical trees. The discrepancy leads one undoubtedly to the 
conclusion that there have been omissions of many names from the 
genealogies, for the number of patriarchs mentioned alone could not 
conceivably have covered the entire period dealt with in the genealogies. 
The genealogies of the Hindus and of many Iranian tribes recorded in 
the Asrar-al-Bagia of al-Biruni and of the Turks, in spite of their being 
defective in the above sense have been accepted. The merit and 
genuineness of all genealogies are to be judged from the famous historical 
names that occur in these and by no other standard. It is likely that the 
unmentioned names were not considered important enough to be 
remembered, and were allowed to be forgotten. On the mere ground, 
therefore, that the names occurring in the genealogical trees are few, 
and the period covered is long, the Afghan genealogies cannot be 
summarily rejected as being inaccurate. 

Some later historians think that the claim of the Afghans that they 
are the descendants of Ya‘qib Israel originates from the time when the 
Tarikh Khdn-i-Jahani was composed by Ni‘matullah (1021/1612). 
M. Longworth Dames says, ‘‘ The theory of Hebrew descent of the 
Afghans especially of the Durranis, who as stated above are assumed to be 
the only true Afghans, which many modern writers such as Bellew, Yule, 
Holdich and to some extent Raverty have advocated is of purely literary 
origin and may be traced back to the Makhzan-i-Afghani 
and does not seem to have been recorded before the end of the 16th 
century.” ? Mr. G. P. Tate? is of the opinion that in the 15th century of 
the Christian era, when the Afghans rose to power, they began to claim 
themselves to be the descendants of Israelites. This is mere presumption 
and not a statement of the actual fact. Before the rise of the Afghans 
Hamidullah-Mustawfi had already declared the Afghans to be Israelites 
in his work Tdrikh-i-Guzida, which was composed in the 12th 
century A.D. as stated by Ni‘matullah. Sheikh Mali, a distinguished 
person among the Yusuf Zai tribe wrote in Pushto a work on the 
Israelite descent of the Afghans between 816 and 828 A.H. Another 
work was written in Pushto on the same subject by or probably by the 
order of Khan Kaju about g00 A.H. Upon these two works were based 
the Tarikh-i-Hafiz Rahmat and Khulasat-al-Ansab of Hafiz Rahmat Khan.* 
Besides even before Ni‘matullah had written, Akhund Darwiza was 
wandering in the Afghan countries and preaching to them during the 
reign of Akbar. He wrote a book of his adventures namely Tadhkirat-al- 
Abrar in 1611 A.D. ten years before the composition of the Tdarikh-i 
“1. CE. Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol. I, p. 150. 


5 
2. Cf. Author of the Kingdom of Afghanistan, (1911 A.D.). 
3. L. Cf. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. Vol. XL, IV, Part I, p. £1. 
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Khan-i-Jahdni, and declared the Afghans to be Israelites. Therefore, 
Ni‘matullah was not the man, who first propounded this theory as is 
supposed by the above-mentioned English historians. Ni‘matullah 
was, however, the first man to trace the genealogy of the Afghans to 
Hadrat Ya‘qiib Israel in a methodical way. The chief distinctive feature 
of his Tdrikh-i-Khdn-i-Jahdni is the genealogical account of the various 
Afghan tribes. They are all believed to be descended from ‘Abd-al-Rashid 
Pathan, who himself was said to have sprung from the line of Jacob, the 
Israelite. The full genealogical table of the different clans of the Afghans 
named after Sarbani, Batani, and Ghur-ghusht, the three sons of 
‘ Abd-al-Rashid, has been drawn in Chapter VI. Ni‘matullah has taken 
much care in producing systematic genealogies of the Afghans and in 
asserting that they are Israelites. 

The real national name of the Afghans is Israel, but they are not 
known by this name. They only claim themselves to be the descendants 
ot Hadrat Ya‘qib Israel. The reasons behind it are that from the time of 
Hadrat Misa to that of Hadrat ‘Isa (the period of about 1335 years), the 
Egyptian and the Babylonian kings = sete persecuted them. They, 
therefore, became wanderers and in order to escape oppression and 
tyranny charged their national name and began to call themselves 
Pushtun or Pakhtun. 

The Afghans were turned out of Syria and they settled in Khurasan 
and its surrounding countries as will be shown later on. Whenever people 
asked them about their nationality they replied in Hebrew ‘ Phashq’ or 


‘Phasht.’ Phashq means to liberate, to make free, to split, and Phasht 
means to oe . The Arabic equivalent of the word Phasq is. J+ 


Pasht may a corrupt form of ‘Phasq’ or ‘ Phasht.’ The word 
Pushtun seems to have been derived from this very word. In Hebrew 
Pasht is the name of a deity and also of a city in Egypt. In the Pushto 
language, Pastu means an inner room with just one entrance. It might 
be that they had migrated from Jerusalem to their present mountainous 
country and called themselves Pusht after the name of a village in 
Jerusalem bearing the same name.? It is also possible that as they were 
settled in that country by Bukht-i-Nasar, they must have begun to 
call themselves as Bakhtun or Pakhtun. However, they became known 
by this name very probably from the 6th century B.C. The two tribes 
of Israelites, who settled at Jerusalem, eneihdhous Christ. They are 
known as the cursed among all the believers in the inspired books of God. 
Therefore they changed their national name and called themselves 
‘'Yahud ’ after the name of their place of residence ‘ Yahudia.’ Similarly 
this nation also changed its original name. 





1. Cf. Fuerst—Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon, pp. 1161 and 1163. For the other dows of its derivation 
see Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. X, p. 5, and Encyclopedia of Islam, Vol. I, p. 150. 


2. Cf. Jamaluddin Afghani—Hamari Qawm, p. 8. 
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The author of Nairang-i-Afghan' and A. K- johnston? relate an 
event in support of the theory that the Afgivans are Israelites. When 
Nadir Shah on his way to India reached Peshawar the chiefs of the Yusuf 
Zai tribe presented him with a MS. of the Old Testament( =“.5 ) 
written in ‘ ‘Ibrani’ (Hebrew) language along with some other documents 
relating to their old prayers. The Jewish soldiers recognized them at 
once. y weer 
It is recorded in the Bible that when Jesus Christ was born in 

Bethlehem (Syria), a new star appeared in the sky. Seeing that star some 
scientists of the East went to Jerusalem and asked Herod, the king of the 
place, ‘‘ Where is he that is born King of the Jews ? for we have seen his 

star in the east, and are come to worship him.”’ Herod was very much 
troubled at this news and consulted the chief priests about the birthplace 
of Christ. They said that Bethlehem was mentioned in the Old Testament 
as the birthplace of Christ. Accordingly Herod sent the wise men of 
the East to hlehem to search for the child. ‘‘ The star, which they 
saw in the east, went before them, till it came and stood over where the 
young child was.” They entered the house where Mary was with her 
child. They visited him, presented him gold and frankincense and 
myrrh and returned to their country.* It was Moses alone who, in the 
Old Testament told the Israelites about the appearance at a future date 
of the Messiah and had also specified the signs and portents that his birth 
would be attended with. It was therefore be safely concluded that the 
three wise men of the East who wert to pay homage to Jess at 
Bethlehem were acquainted with ard believed in the prophecy of Moses 
and were therefore in all likelihood Israelites. 

Sir John Malcolm says, “ Although their right to this proud descent 
(from the Jews) is very doubtful, it is evident from their personal 
appearance and many of their usages, that they area distinct race, 
different from the Persians, Tartars ard Indians, and this alone seems 
to give some credibility to a statement which is contradicted by many 
strong facts, and of which no direct proof has been produced. If an 
inference could be drawn from the features of a nation resembling those 
of another, the Kashmiris would certainly, by their Jewish features, 
prove a Jewish origin, which not only Bernier but Forster and perhaps 
others have remarked.’’* Burn in his Travels of Bukhara (p. 39) says that 
the Afghans call themselves Israelites but hate the Jews. There is a 
custom among the Afghans as among the Jews that a younger brother 
marries the widow of his elder brother. This is permitted according to 
the Old Testament and the Qur’an as well. If we refute their claim, then it 
is surprising indeed that in spite of the fact that they hate and scorn the 
Jews, they claim to be the descendants of the Jews. We have no strong 


1. Cf. Tdarikh-i-Nairang-i-Afghdn, pp. 122-21. 

2. Cf. Review of Religions (Qadian), June 1904 A.D. 

3. Cf. The Bible (The New Testament)—St. Mathew, Chapter II. 
4. Cf. Dorn—History of the Afghans, Vol. Il. p. 65. 








5 Sees ie eee ris 
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reason to refute their claim when we know that a p of the Israelites 
came to the East. He concludes that though he differs from the view of 
a great historian, namely Mounstuart Elphinstone, yet his argument is 
reasonable. Dr. Bellew* supports him and says that there is a custom 

revalent among the Af, wanderers that an Afghan like Hadrat 
Va‘qiib has to serve his father-in-law for a fixed period of time before 
marriage. He further says that this nation is very disobedient and 
accustomed to commit sin like the ancient Jews. Being Israelites, they 
are not honoured and respected. Granting for the sake of argument that 
they adopted this genealogy, while they belong to sore other nationality, 
one does not see the reason why they should have adopted a course that 
was extremely derogatory. 

T. L. Pennell* says that anybody, who would see his Afghan patients 
in his hospital would surely declare them as Jews. According to him, 
among others, two important Jewish customs are prevalent among the 
Afghans, which are not followed by other Muslims: 

(a) If a pestilence breaks out, they sacrifice a goat or a sheep in 
order to escape the disease and sprinkle its blood on their doors and 
in their houses; and 

(b) They also make a calf ‘ scapegoat’ of all their sins and let 
it roam about. But now this custom is not generally practised. 

According to the Old Testament (349) ukht-i-Nasar 
(Nebuchadnezzar), the Asryani ( sty!) king captured Simirya 

bree ) and took away the Israelites and caused them to settle 

in Hara ( oly ), Habir and near Gauzan river and in the cities 
of Med or Majus. The sons of Asaf and Afghan were residing in Syria 
but they (‘Aziz and Daniel) who had faith in Islam, propagated by Moses, 
were forced by Nebuchadnezzar to flee to their present abode.* It is 
said that the present Ghor was named by the Afghans after the name of 
a valley in Syria. Forlong* says that the Jews claim that they settled in 
Bakhtar Dahri Rud ( oly ) in 630 B.C. and two and a half tribes 
in Herat. In the Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri it is stated that during the regime of 
the Shansabi dynasty there was a people called Bani Israel, who traded 
with the neighbouring countries and finally settled in Ghor.® 

Mr. Malleson says, “ Following Abdullah Khan and other Afghan 
writers, Ferrier is disposed to believe that the Afghans represent the 
lost ten tribes.’’® Sir William Jones, a great scholar, was the first to 
make great researchesin Asiatic sciences and traced the lost ten tribes 
of Israelites in the mountains of Afghanistan, as the traces answered to 
the signs of Israelites, who had been lost 1300 years ago. He concluded 


1. Cf. Travelling Mission of Afghanistan, pp. 27-146. 

2. Cf. Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier, pp. 31-32. 

3. Cf. The Akhbdr-al-‘Auliya. Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal MS. No. 273 Foll. 226-227. 
4 Cf. Science of Religion, p. 31. 

5- Cf. The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. I, p. 223. 

6. Cf. The Tarikh-i-Afghdnistan, p. 39. 
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that they were the wanderers of Jerusalem and Arzrat was their place of 
residence.'! H. W. Bellew says, “ In corroboration of this we have the 
testimony of the Prophet Esdras to the effect that the ten tribes of Israel, 
who were carried into captivity, subsequently escaped and found refuge 
in the country of Arsreth, which is supposed to be identical with the 
Hazarah country of the present day, hs of which Ghor forms a part.” 
Elphinstone mo tet Arsreth ( “>555\_ ) as being identical with 
Hazarah of Mongol Chungizi ( cideJe)! ). But there is 
great difference between Ob +,! and = 555) . The 
Jatter resembles oe more than it does b+ | , and 
it is still found in Afghanistan. This is confirmed by Sir William Jones, 
who in a note on a Translation by Vansittart,* writes that Arsreth 
( “25! ) is the place from where according to Esdras ( ub! ) 
the Jews were turned out. Jamaluddin Afghani says that the Afghans 
gave battle to Alexander the Great, when the latter passed through their 
mountainous country. They were living there during the time of Shah 
Gushtasp of Persia, and they were paying tributeto Rustam, the famous 
hero of Shahndmah.‘ It is evident from historical records that under 
Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi (about 100 A.D.) and even before him they 
had already inhabited the mountainous forts, which they at present 
occupy and except the story of the Jews coming to Afghanistan we read 
of no other general emigration, to show that they inhabit their present 
country from time immemorial. 

The original language of the Afghans was Hebrew ( Jl ) 
but time and circumstances changed their language to the present Pughto 
language. Being exiled, they came to Khurdsan as captives. By that time 
the influence of the Old Testament had disappeared. The nations with 
which they came in contact were Persians, Arabs and Tartars. At 
the beginning of their settlement they were surrounded by Persian- 
speaking people—Hiravi, Zabli, Dari and Sikhzai languages, the different 
dialects of Persian. According to Jamaluddin Afghani Pushto resembles 
the old Persian and on this basis he concludes that the Afghans are of 
Iranian race. But his argument doesnot seem to be sound. The Afghans 
were neither a ruling race nor good traders, and therefore their Hebrew 
language did not spread. On the contrary their language was influenced 
by the mountainous climate and the language of the neighbours with 
whom they came into contact from time to time. Dr. Dorn rightly 
observes, “‘ This country (Khurasan), however is not exclusively in- 
habited by them, and various other nations have a share in it ; which 
circumstance accounts for their language (the stock of which seems to be 
original) having admitted a great many foreign terms and forms, but more 
1. Cf. Asiatic Researches, Vol. Il, Article No. IV, p. 76. 

2. Cf. The Races of Afghanistan, p. 15. 
3. Cf. Asiatic Researches, Vol. Il, Article No. IV, p. 76. 
4. Cf. Hamari Qawm, p. 13. 
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especially Persian ones.”* The result was that they forgot their own 
original language gradually and steadily and began to use the words 
of other languages with their own accent and thus like ‘ Urdu’ a new 
language was evolved.” This new language is known as Pushto language 
but their pronunciation of the words of all these languages was their 
own. There is a great deal of similarity between the Pushto and Semitic 
languages. There are still some Hebrew words in Pughto, the presence 
of which shows that it originated from the Hebrew language. Sir William 
Jonesobserves, ‘‘ The Pushto language, of which I have seen a dictionary 
has a manifest resemblance to the Chaldaick.”* Some of the Hebrew 
words are given below :— 


6 Oy ay 6 me 6 9h 6 Sm 6 Seem 6 (eres ti 6 es) Fe ed 
6 SME 6 Ss 032 6 gm «Son 6 nd 62 ty Soe Be Oy hs Dele Pagh oor) 
~ p96 (et He Ol oF) ele «5 3! 


Thus summing up the views of the historians we reach at the con- 
clusion that the Afghans are Israelites. The genealogy of the Afghans 
due to their being in exile and in wretched condition, remained unknown 
for a long time. Their noble families possess pedigrees and genealogical 
trees. If we assert that they do not belong to a he we shall have to 
point out some other nations as having descended from the lost ten 
tribes of Israelites, but we find that no other nation except the Afghans 
can lay claim to this. Their claim that they are Israelites is supported 
by their art and culture. Due to natural necessities their old language 
was changed into a new one, still the origin of it is proved by the presence 
of some words of Hebrew origin in the Pushto language. Even before 
Islam communication had gone on between them and the Jews in Arabia.* 
Most of the European historians unanimously believe that the Afghans 
resemble the Jews in forms and features in spite of the fact that some of 
them emphatically declare that the Afghans do not belong to Israelites. 
They put on !ong and loose garments as was customary among Israelites 
and this is confirmed by the Bible. They perform several Jewish customs. 
Like the Jews they celebrate ‘Id-i-Fasah, when they prepare a kind of 
bread called c=. Like the Jews many of them are selfish, hard- 
hearted, ignorant, dull-headed, fierce and disobedient, but brave and 
courageous. Dr. Dorn even admits that the Afghans are similar to the 
Jews in character and features and says, ““ The only proof that might be 
adduced of their pretended extraction is the striking likeness of the 
Afghan features to the Jewish, which by such as do not pay the least 
attention to theirclaim to a Jewish origin.” The Afghans not only 


1. Cf. Prof. Dorn—History of the Afghans, Vo. II, p. 72. 
2. Cf. Hamari Qawm, p. 13. 
3. Cf. Introduction to the Dictionary of Pushto by Raverty. 
4- Cf. Hamari Qawm, p. 10. 
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claim themselves to be Israelites but also their tribes, mountains and 
rivers are named after the great men among the Israelites «db <a! 
et3 Se 055 tGlocke 9S G52 Ls? «Hed 2 « > eee. There are many towns 

in Afghanistan and Kashmir which have been named after the old names 
of Syria. The new settlements of America serve good examples in analogy. 
It appears that the Afghans like the English have thus given proof of their 
patriotism. It is no doubt remarkable that 2600 years have passed since 
the Afghans settled in Afghanistan and the features of the places through 
which the invaders of India have passed from time to time have not changed 
much even now. This is due to the fact that they were very shy of inter- 
marrying. Though they were surrounded by different nationalities, 
they were steadiinat in their own national principles and moral character. 
They are known by the following different names :— 

1. Israelite, the real name of this nation, 

2. Pushton or Pakhtun, adopted by themselves, 

3. Sulaimani, called by the Arabs, 

4. Pathan, called by the Indians, and 

5. Af and Au , called by foreigners specially the Iranians 

and the Tartars. 


A more vigorous search, I am sure, would yield information of greater 
value and of a more comprehensive nature. 


S. M. ImMamMuppIn. 








EARLY INDO-MUSLIM MYSTICS AND THEIR 
ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE STATE 


(V) Rejection oF Jacirs 


HE Chishti saints not only abstained from the society of kings 
and nobles, but also rejected their offers of Jagirs and endow- 
ments. They thought, and rightly too, that such acceptance would 

make them subrervient to the royal wish and fetter the independence 
of their soul. However humble the offer, it brings with itself a sense of 
obligation, and so the mystics declined the offers with the couplet on 
their lips : 

ered Gb Bl) dgi ce deo os Las 


(The king gives us a village and holds us under an obligation while 
our Providence gives us our daily bread without placing any such 
obligation). 

Even when jagirs were offered they refused to take them. Sultan 
Shams-ud-din Iltutmish made an offer of a jagir to Shaikh Qutb-ud-din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki but the latter declined it saying: “It is not the practice 
of the saints of our Silsilah to accept any such thing.’”’? Another contem- 
porary of the Qutb Sahib, Shaikh Hamid-ud-din Sawali Nagiri, passed 
his days in great poverty but never took anything from kings and nobles. 
His pathetic story illustrates how mystics chose to live in abject poverty 
rather than accept a jagir or an endowment. Shaikh Hamid-ud-din lived 
in Nagir and eked out his meagre livelihood by cultivating a bigah of 
land. The Governor of Nagiir sent some money to him. He refused to 
have it saying: “ This one bigah of land is enough for me.” The 
Governor reported the matter to the king who issued a firman conferring 
a jagir on the Shaikh. The Governor came to him with the Imperial 
farman and a purse of tankas. Shaikh Hamid-ud-din went into his house 
to consult his wife. He was in extreme poverty then. His tattered 
loin clcth was all that he had on his body. His wife had no cloth to cover 
her head. When he consulted her, she replied: “ Do not dishonour 
your fagiri by accepting this. I have spun two seers of yarn. This will be 
enough for your tahbund( +.»  )and my dupatta( «g!> ). These 


1. Continued from page No. 398, October 1948 issue. 
2. Rahat-ul-Qulib, p. 35 (b) (MS). 
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words pleased the Shaikh and gave him immense relief. He then went to 
the Governor and told him that he would not accept the jagir.* 

Baba Farid Ganj-i-Shakar, the chief disciple of Qutb Sahib, was 
equally firm in this matter. He had a big family and many a time the 
children had to starve, but he never accepted gifts from kings and 
governors. When Ulugh Khan, who later became Sultan Balban, assigned 
4 villages to him, he told him with remarkable complacence : 


6 oe OL - she gel WL” 


(There are many who desire it ; give it to them).? 
Rahat-ul-Quliib says that Baba Sahib refused this gift saying that 
he did not want to be known as 4!> 42. 5 > (darvesh possessing a 
village).* Baba Sahib’s chief disciple displayed the same spirit at the 
— as his master had shown in an out-of-the-way village in the 

unjab. 


During his early years, Shaikh Nizim-ud-din ‘Auliya had to pass 
his days in extreme poverty. “ The door of futuh (unasked for charity) 
had not yet been opened upon him.” Many a time he had to go without 
meals.”’ In the days of Balban, “the Shaikh used to say in his later 
years,” melons were sold at the rate of one jital per maund but very often 
the season passed without tasting a slice... . Two seers of bread could be 
had for a jital but out of sheer poverty I was unable to purchase it in the 
market. My mother, sister and other dependants suffered with me.... 
‘ Nizim-ud-din ! Weare the guests of God today ” ! (4! 14> dler+b5 ys¢!t cx) I¢ le’) 
my mother used to say when we had no food left in the house.’”* Sultan 
Jalal-ud-din Khilji offered a few villages for his expenses. His disciples 
who had long stood the ordeal of starvation first persuaded and then 
argued with him to accept the offer. But in spite of their earnest appeals 
the Shaikh firmly refused the offer. He told his disciples to leave the 
khangah if they desired luxury, and praised Mir. Khurd’s grandfather, 
who saw the point of view of the saint. “ It is you who assist and aid me 
in the service of religion.’”® 

After Jalal-ud-din Khilji, his successor Sultin ‘Ala-ud-din Khilji 
also made an offer of certain villages and gardens to the Shaikh, but again 
he refused to accept them and said : 


“ wh oS yw A ey 5 2 j= 


. Siyar-ul-’ Auliya, pp, 139-140 (Lahore). 
Siyar-ul-' Auliya, pp. 156-59 (Persian Text, Delhi). 
. Fawda’ id-ul-Fawad, p. 99. 
. Rahat-ul-Qulib, p. 35(a) (MS.). 
. Siyar-ul-’ Auliya,p p. 120-121 (Delhi). 
. Ibid., p. 123. 
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(If I accept this, the people will say : the Shaikh goes to the garden. 

He goes to enjoy the view of his land and cultivation. Are these acts 


prow for me). 
en with tears in his eyes the Shaikh said : 


6 cued 02S ai Syd Cal pil OT gee & Slntlen 5 L OKale 5!” 


(None of our elders and Shaikhs have accepted such things).® 

Throughout his life, Shaikh Nizim-ud-din ’Auliya, whom Prof. 
Mohammad Habib rightly calls ‘‘ the greatest Indo-Muslim saint of all 
ages,’’® held fast to this tradition of his predecessors. His Khilafat Nama 
{patent of spiritual authority which entitled the receiver to enlist disciples) 
contained a definite instruction on the point. “ Do not accept any village 
or stipend or favour from kings and officials. It is not permitted to a 
darvesh.”* To his nephew Khwaja Taqi-ud-din Noh, the Shaikh gave 
the following advice which very clearly expresses his attitude in the 
matter : 


”” 


Ly agm > get Athy eee i FI hy go & |) Oly Gl? 4 Ki ayy yp aoe 


Ling = lyiioy |) 5 lad jy galgrion | Se que 9 = ole dalga Ly lad a oylai OS 
SN cate BI = ALL i syd shots shay1F ase AF GES yhaly og gF ay lee & |) 


‘“ AsT 45 2p GQlealsk 


(Whatever comes to thee keep it not but spend it. If thou hast noth- 
ing with thee, do not hanker after anything. shall Himself give that 
to thee. And do not wish ill of anybody. Nor pray to God for the ill 
of anybody. Do good in return for evil. Do not accept villages or stipends 
for a darvesh should not be a stipend-holder. If thou shalt do so, rulers 
will come to thy door).5 
Such were his definite instructions to his Khalifas, and they strictly 
adhered to them. Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Munawwar rejected Mohammad 
bin Tughlaq’s offer of a Jagir which the Su'tan had sent through Kamal- 
ud-din Saar-i-Jahan.® Qadi Muhi-ud-din Kashani tore up the farman of 
stipend ( 4!5°!J%  ) the moment he became the disciple of Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya.’? Some time afterwards when the Shaikh gave 


1. Fawd’ id-ul-Fawad, p. 99. 

2. Ibid., p. 215. 

3. Islamic Culture, April 1946, p. 129. 

4. Siyar-ul-’ Auliyd, (Lahore), pp. 181-356. 
5- Siyar-ul-’ Auliyd (MS.) 

6. Siyar-ul-’ Auliyd, (Lahore), pp. 219-220. 
7. Siyar-ul-’ Auliya. 
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him Khilafat. he impressed on him: 
~ FT Spd 209-65 BL Go Olyly io aires ~ th Go Syt Sh i” 
‘“ SS Olea ales 

[(You) ought to reject the world. Do not be inclined towards the 

world and the worldly men. Do not accept any village. And do not take 
any gift from kings]. 
Not long afterwards, ‘Ala-ud-din Khilji offered him the Qadiship of Oudh, 
a post hereditary in his family. Qadi Muhi-ud-din came to his Shaikh 
and sought his advice. The Shaikh was angry and took back the Khilafat 
Nama from him.? It is clear from this episode that the Great Shaikh had 
made it a rigid rule of his mystic discipline that no one associated with 
kings—either through shughl or through jagirs—was to be entrusted with 
the task of initiating disciples. 

Not to speak of jagirs, even presents of kings and nobles were 
reluctantly accepted. Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki did not 
accept cash in coins from Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din Aibek.* Shaikh Nir 
Turk declind in accept the gold sent by Radia.‘ Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 
’Auliya did not accept the futuh of Sultan Mubarak Khilji.® It was after 
much persuasion that Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Munawwar accepted two 
thousand tankas out of a gift of a lac by Sultan Mohammad bin Tughlaq 
through Barani and Firiz.* If they ever accepted anything, they took 
it with one hand and distributed it with the other. They did not kee 
these gifts with them. It was the practice at the khangah of Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya that on Friday everything in store was given away 
to the poor and the house was cleared and swept.’ Baba Farid was very 
particular about distributing among the poor the gifts he had received 


1. Often Wis 47 is taken to mean the renunciation of the world. By Lis Sj the Shaikh 
meant rejection of all worldly desires and all material ambitions. In Fawd’id-ul-Fawad the Shaikh says 
w dey 9 Od a A SI WM AT ey |) ee aH ox O! oa 9 ” 


AS 43 de 3! enw. 3 oy! \g) wn) so Axil U! 2) cab 3 A= >>) we 45 aaa ol so 5 > 


(cml Go Fu slice Gaul bas 

(The rejection of the world does not mean that one should divest himself of clothes or put on a loin 
cloth and sit idle. Instead ‘ rejection of world’ means that one may put on clothes and take food. What 
comes to him he should take and not hoard it. He should not place his heart in anything. Only this is 
‘ rejection of world ’)—Maulana Rim’s description of \>2 47 

O}9 ij g gg QSL Oe Gile 14d 5! Lis Came 

2. Siyar-ul-’ Auliya, (MS.). 

3. Siyar-ul-’ Auliya (Delhi), p. 59. 

4. Fawd’ id-ul-Fawad, p. 161. 

5. Khair-ul-Majdlis, Conversation 87 

The Shaikh accepted the money sent to him by the upstart Khusrau, but distributed it immediately 
in charity. Vide Barani. 

6. Siyar-ul-’ Auliyd (Lahore), pp. 223-221. 

7. Siyar-ul-’ Auliyd (Delhi), p. 139. 
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from nobles and kings. A later biographer of Baba Farid, ‘Ali Asghar 
Chishti, relates a very interesting and significant story about him. Once 
Balban sent a dish of tankas to Baba Sahib who accepted the offer after 
considerable reluctance and ordered his disciple and son-in-law, Maulana 
Badr-ud-din Ishaq, to distribute them at once among the poor and the 
needy. The sun had already set and it was getting dark but the Shaikh 
would not wait for the day. His khangah, he used to-say, was not a 
storehouse for royal gifts. In obedience to the Shaikh’s wishes Maulana 
Ishaq doled out all the money. Having done it he brought a candle 
just to see whether anything was still left. He found just one coin which 
e put in his cap to give it to some poor fellow in the morning. Soon 
afterwards Baba Farid went to the mosque to lead the ‘Isha (night) 
prayer. Three times he began but could not finish it. There was some- 
thing which disturbed his mind. He asked Maulana Badr-ud. din if he 
had distributed all that money. The Maulana replied that he had given 
away, all excepting one coin. Baba angrily took back that coin and threw it 
away, and then peacefully led the prayer. Asghar Chishti then says that 
throughout the night Baba Sahib lamented why he had touched that 
coin. This story illustrates the principles of the early saints in these 
matters.” 

As gifts were very often rejected by the saints, the kings employed 
such men as could persuade them to accept their gifts. When 
‘Ala-ud-din Khilji wished to send gold tankas to Hadrat Ba ‘Ali Shah 
Qalandar of Panipat, he sought the intercession of Amir Khusrau who, 
through his poetic gift succeeded in inducing the saint to accept the royal 
present.® bite 

Indeed it was their indifference to worldly men that raised them in 
public estimation. One who does not desire anything from great men 
develops a highly independent character. The moment a man begins to 
covet anything from anybody his spiritual independence withers away. 
“ Covetousness debaseth a man’s spirit.” Shaikh Nizim-ud-din’ ’Auliya 
persistently impressed upon his disciples that one who did not hanker 
after eo men became a great moral force. Avidity breeds contempt. 
Indifference and resignation enhance respect and create self-confidence. 
One day he to'd his audience a very significant story in this connec- 
tion :— 

“There was a saint who was known as Shaikh ‘Ali. One day he 
was sewing his khirgah with his legs stretched out. In the meantime 
the Khalifa arrived. He did not move from his place, as he asked him 
to come in. The Khalifa entered and after compliments sat down. The 
Shaikh returned the compliment. The Hajib who was near the Khalifa 
said ; ‘* Shaikh ! fold your legs.”” The Shaikh paid no heed to ic. Twice 


1. Jawdhar-i-Faridi (MS.). 
2. A saint Khwaja Karim did not touch coin after taking up fakiri—Fawd’ id-ul-Fawdd, p. 11. 
3 yp Sle Said Ahmad Marahrawi, p. 18. 
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or thrice the Hajib repeated this. When the Khalifa was leaving the 
Shaikh took his hand in one of his and of the Hajib’s in another and 
said : “‘ | have shut my hands andtherefore I need not fold my legs.’ 


(VI) Rejection or GovERNMENT SERVICE 


Equally strong was the condemnation of government service by the 
saints. ‘‘ No shughl,” was the explicit order of the Shaikh and anybody 
who had decided to serve God dare not transgress it. The Shaikh’s 
wrath always fell on the offender. The punishment assumed various 
forms. Sometimes the offender’s Khilafat Nama was cancelled ; at other 
times he was expelled from the mystic fraternity. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din 
’Auliya took back the Khildfat Nama from Qadi Muhi-ud-din Kashani 
the moment he showed inclination to government service.? Indeed 
government service was considered as something which polluted one’s 
spiritual qualities and incapacitated him for all higher work. God and 
Mammon could not be served simultaneously. One whose hands and 
feet moved at royal bidding could not ‘have a soul of his own.’* Elder 
mystics, therefore, completely discarded shughl. They rejected govern- 
ment posts whenever they were offered to them. They were not willing 
to feed their body and starve their soul. Although Sultan Shams-ud-din 
Iltutmish was in the good books of Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki, 
yet when he offered him the distinction of Shaikh-ul-Islam he emphati- 
cally declined it.‘ His example was followed by succeeding mystics. 
They refused to take up service under the Sultans. When Balban 
requested Shaikh Kamil-ud-din Zahid, a saint and scholar of great 
eminence, to accept the post of Imam, the Shaikh sternly replied : “ Our 

rayer is all that is left to us. Does the Sultan wish to take that too.’’® 
hen apologies and refusals failed to secure exemption from government 
service the mystics sometimes resorted to various devices to avoid their 
appointment. Shaikh Hassan whom the Sultén wanted to give the office 
of Qadi turned mad in order to evade the appointment. When 
Khawja Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki heard this he remarked: “ Shaikh 
Hassan is not mad, he is dana (wise). The saint afterwards came to be 
known as Shaikh Hasan Dana.® 

Shaikh Nizam-ud-din ’Auliya had great aversion to government 

service. When he was a young student at Delhi he had once aspired 


1. Fawa’ id-ul-Fawdd, p. 7-8. 

2. Siyar-ul-’ Aulivd. 

3. Prof. Mohammad Habib, “Shaikh Nagiruddin Mahmud Chiragh-i Dehli” —Islamic Culture, Vol. XX, 
2. p. 136. 

4 Sirar-ul-‘Arifin, Ferishta. 

5. Siyar-ul-’ Auliyd (Delhi), p. 113-114. 

Shaikh Kamil-ud-din Zahid was one of the most outstanding scholars of Delhi. He was known for his 
remarkable knowledge of Hadith. Shaikh Nizim-ud-din ’Auliya learnt Hadith from him. 

6. Raudat-ul-Agqtab (Delhi), p. 84. 
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for the office of a Qadi. That was the highest ambition of a young and 
brilliant scholar fresh from college in those days. He requested Shaikh 
Najib-ud-din Mutawakkil, who lived in his vicinity, to pray to God for 
his appcintment as Qedi. Shaikh Mutawakkil, who saw beams of spiritual 
greatness on the forehead of this young scholar, very significantly re- 
marked : ‘‘ God forbid that you should be that (Qadi),” ? as if there were 
something obnoxious about the post. After some time Shaikh Nizim-ud- 
din ’Auliya went to Ajohdan and joined the discipleship of Shaikh Farid-ud- 
din Mas‘id Ganj-i-Shakar. By that time all the secret flames of 
mundane ambitions had been extinguished in him. The Shaikh, at 
whose feet he had laid his head finally fin'shed all possibility of its revival. 
An incident took place during the very early period of his initiation which 
gave the mob nanl guide an opportunity to eliminate and wipe out all 
worldly ambitions from him. When Shaikh Nizam-ud-din was staying 
with his pir at Ajohdan, he met anold friend and class-fellow there. 
Seeing his grimy and tattered clothes he said : ‘‘Maulana Nizam-ud-din! 
What misfortune has befallen you ? Had you taken to the teaching 
profession at Delhi, you would have become a leading teacker of the 
day ( +  ), in prosperous circumstances.” The young disciple 
mentioned this to his Shaikh who in turn told him to recite the following 
to his friend when he met him next time : 


on HS hme) (Mas ppt 4 
Gy ON!) 6 toh Gok 15 


(You are not my companion ‘n this path. Seek your own way. Get 
along. May you have prosperity and misfortune be my share).* 
This was the last occasion in Shaikh Nizim-ud-din ’Auliya’s life when 
the easy life of shughl might have attracted him but Baba Farid’s teaching 
had affected him so deeply that nothing could distract him from the 
path he had chosen. Throughout his long life he was greatly averse to 
politicsand shughl.4 He demanded from his older disciples complete sever- 
ance from their earthly ties and a definite promise to abstain from service 
of kings. In one of his meetings he talked about J cl! (men 
engaged in government service) ard again asked his disciples to abstain 
from government service ( sS&5J ).5 As was his practice, the 
Shaikh illustrated his point by a story. His practice and precepts had a 


1. “ The great ambition of ulema is to be Mufti or teacher somewhere. If they aspire for something 
higher it is Qadiship of some place. Their highest ambition is the office of Sadr-i-Jahan. Beyond that 
they dare not desire anything. But the fagirs have many ranks.””— Khair-ul-Majdlis, Conversation 62. 

2. Fawd'id-ul-Fawdd, p. 28. 

Siyar-ul-’ Auliyd (Lahore), p. 150. 

3. Siyar-ul-’ Auliyd (MS.). 

4- Fawd’id-ul-Fawdd, p. 204. 

5. He told the story of one Shaikh Hamid who passed his days in government service and whom am 
angel advised to leave that. Fawd’id-ul-Fawdd. pp. 204-205. 
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eat share in moulding the life of his disciples. When Mohammad bin 
Tughla wanted to force them to take up government posts, they highly 
sained it. The elder disciples—Shaikh N&sir-ud-din Chiragh-i-Dehli, 
Maulana Shams-ud-din Yahya and Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Munawwar— 
faced the threats of the Sultan with a courage and resolution worthy of 
the great saint’s disciples. 

It may be pointed out that these restrictions were imposed upon 
disciples who were given patents of spiritual authority and were permit- 
ted to enrol murids. As far as the ordinary disciples were concerned, 
they were permitted some sort of shughl. Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh-i- 
Dehli made a distinction between service and service and permitted 
services which did not interrupt man’s devotion to God. Hamid Qalandar 
thus recorded the proceedings of a meeting of the Shaikh :— 

“A Mulla entered the Majlis and loudly accosted the Shaikh... . 
Hadrat Khwaja talked to the Mulla and enquired about his welfare. 
‘ Throughout the day,’ said the Mulla, ‘I remain in the Diwan 
Khana and find no leisure from the execution of orders, etc. Pray 
for my welfare.’ ‘One who does good to mankind,’ replied the 
Shaikh, ‘is not harmed by serving in the Civil Department.’ ” 
After this the Shaikh went on to narrate a long story bearing on the 
subject in the fashion of his spiritual master Shaikh Nizim-ud-din 
"Auliya, and brought home to the Mulla the possibility of attending to 
the health of the soul even while engaged in government service. 
Afterwards he said : ‘‘ A man may do the work he is engaged in govern- 
ment service or other worldly pursuits, but he should never give his 
tongue rest from reciting His Name. (yr! ©3_ ). Whether standing, 
sitting or lying he should pray to God as the Qur’an enjoins— 


‘ on +e ss logai 9 Uke aa! O95 4 cpl 


This cond'tional permission to join government service was given only 
to ordinary disciples, but to the mystics of higher order nothing of this 
sort was allowed. 

Sometimes it is very pertinently asked—‘‘ How was it that Amir 
Khusrau, the most cherished disciple of Shaikh Nizim-ud-din ’Auliya, 
spent all his life in courts and camps while his spiritual mentor had such 
bitter dislike for government service ?” It may be pointed out in this 
connection that apart from the saint’s personal regard and affection for 
the poet, Khusrau was not a mystic of higher order.? He was not given 
the patent of spiritual authority ( +! <#% ) which alone barred a 
disciple from government service. A later hagiologist, Mohammad 
Ghauthi, says that Shaikh Nizém-ud-din 'Auliya wrote a letter to Amir 


1. Khair-ul-Majdlis, Conversation, 36. 

2. Once in an audition-party presided over by the Great Shaikh. Amir Khusrau rose up in an ecstasy 
of joy, common among the mystics while hearing Sama‘. The Shaikh objected to this and said: ‘“‘ You are 
connected with the world; you are not permitted to rise up.”—Siyar-ul-’ Ayliyd (Lahore), pp. 466 
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Khusrau advising him to abandon government service. This letter, 
concludes Ghauthi, ended with the following :' 


we 3G ladpe S gal 


($) cast WF agit iF po et As api 


Khusrau’s position is indeed very anomalous from this point of view. 
At a time when Sultan Mubarak Khilji’s insolent fulminations against 
the Shaikh had sorely wrung every heart, the Imperial Hall resounded 
with Khusrau’s panegyrics in his honour :— 


AF oS em oS le 
Zhen ome Lbs gh, 


The question is why did the Shaikh permit his beloved Turk to continue 
in the service of the Court. The Shaikh had intuitive intelligence (nafs-i- 

ira) of a very high order and so he realized at an early stage that 
Ciceen's genius could best thrive in courts and camps. He did not, 
therefore, discourage him but on his part he never gave him the patent 
of spiritual authority. 

One thing should be noted in this connection. In spite of all his 
association with kings and nobles, Khusrau had a very strong mystic 
vein. When Sultan Jalal-ud-din Khilji took him to task for having dis- 
closed to his pir his intention of making a surprise visit, Khusrau told 
him that in disobeying him he stood in danger of losing his life but in play- 
ing false to his Shaikh there was danger of losing his faith. A very strong 
mystic note underlies this reply and shows that the mystic had sub- 
ordinated the courtier and panegyrist in him. In one place, Khusrau, the 
mystic says :— 

pm Ole 2 ht gm Ola, Shay a of 


— 
ass as ok dm 93 ato Cem jee 


KxaLiqg AHMAD Nizam. 


(To be continued) 
. Gulza r-i-Abrdy (MS.) 
2. And when the Sultan was murdered, Khusrau wrote: “ The spirit of Sultan Qutb-ud-din now in 
heaven will have its companions Jesus and Gabriel.”” Life and Works of Amir Khusrau, Dr. Wahid 
Mirza, p. 129. 
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PROFESSOR RAMCHANDAR AS AN 
URDU JOURNALIST 


O better model of patience, perseverance, integrity, industry and 
studious habits could be found than life and career of Prof. 
Ramchandar. 

Prof. Ramchandar was born in 1821, of a Kayasth family, neither 
rich, nor poor. His father Sunder Lal, was a Naib-Tahsildar of the District 
of Delhi, with his headquarters at Patna. Ten years later, Sundar Lal 
died after a brief illness leaving a widow and six children to mourn his 
loss. The family had a hard time, the future looked dark and dismal. 
But in his mother, Ramchandar found a great solace—she was a loving 
and devoted mother. 

When Ramchandar was six years old, bis parents admitted him in a 
maktab. Two years later he was sent to a European school. The boy 
evinced a keen interest in his studies. 

A year after his father’s death, according to the prevailing custom he 
was obliged to marry a girl, of a Kayasth family, who was deaf and dumb. 
What worse fate could be in store for him ? Denied thus by a cruel 

‘ destiny of the help he could expect from his life-partner, there was nothing 
that he could do. The boy had to face the situation which was not of his 
making. Much against his will he had to bid goodbye to his studies. 
With an additional member to the already large family, he had to shoulder 
a heavier burden. Now the problem for him was what to do to eke out a 
living ? This was not an easy question for a ladof 18to solve. After many 
humiliating experiences the boy secured a ¢lerical job—which was cer- 
tainly not to his liking. For three long years he plodded as a clerk, 
while his mind was thinking of studies. The natural corollary was that 
he proved a failure ; but his failure proved a blessing. In spite of obstacles 
he sought admission into the school, now raised to the status of a college 
—the Delhi College. This was a turning point in his career. 

Although, his educational career could in no way be said to have 
run smooth, he tried his best to make up for the deficiency. By dint of 
hard and intelligent work, he succeeded in winning merit scholarships, 
and after some time he qualified himself for the much-coveted senior 
scholarship of Rs. 30 a month. Indeed, it was the happiest moment 

4* 
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of his life. It instilled courage in him and faith gave him hope. After a 
further study of three years, he got over the last hurdle and became 
— to be a teacher—a teacher in the real sense of the 
word. 

On 24th February 1844, he was appointed on Rs. 50 a month, as a 
teacher of Science in the Delhi College. As a teacher, reading was his 
chief passion. It was at this time that the Delhi Vernacular Translation 
Scciety was formed in Delhi. Prof. Ramchandar, as usual, contributed 
his share of books on Algebra and Trigonometry. These were found 
so useful that they were prescribed as text-books in schools and colleges. 
He exhibited special interest in Mathematics—the outcome of his 
hard labour was’ the “‘ Maxima and Minima.” Even in these subjects 
he served the Urdu language by writing them in Urdu. 

Mathematically minded as he was, he did not neglect other equally 
valuable activities, one of which forms the subject of this paper. 

As an Editor of a Urdu Newspaper :— 

Prof. Ramchandar started a Urdu Newspaper called 
Fawd’ id-un-Nazirin,in 1845, of which he himself was the editor.? This 
rewspaper might be called the “ Illustrated Scientific-Historical 
Fortnightly,” because it was the only one of its kind, that tried to place 
before its readers scientific subjects with illustrations. Together with 
scientific topics historical subjects were also discussed. Under this 
subject he dealt withtorics of Indian, Islamic, Egyptian, Syrian, Roman, 
Grek, ard European History. With History, its allied subjects, such as 
Art, Archeology, Architecture were also treated. 

Prof . Ramchandar himself being a teacher of science, wrote on 
subjects like Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, 
Geography, etc. These subjects were profusely illustrated with sketches, 
maps, diagrams, etc., but he did not neglect other subjects, such as 
Education, Religion, Civics and Philosophy. 

This interesting scientific and historical paper was published 
fortnightly on Mondays from Delhi. Its monthly subscription was annas 
four only (it was annas two only in the first year of its publication, when 
an issue had only 4 pages). Later issues had 8 pages each. The subscribers 
had to pay a little extra for postage. This paper was published by 
Prof. Kamchandar and printed in the Matba‘-ul-‘Ulim, Delhi. Its 
earlier issues were published from a house situated near Moulvi 
Mohammad Baqir’s residence, by Pandit Motilal, who acted as the 
Manager.® 

The title page of the earlier issues had drawing of two hands 
holding a leaf. Later on, in almost all the issues, the title pages, invariably, 


1. Vide, Maulvi ‘Abdul Haq. “ The late Delhi College,” pages 156-158. 

2. Vide, J. Sajunlal’s Paper, “ A few newspapers of Pre-Mutiny, Delhi,” Proceedings of I.H.R.C. Vol. 
XIX, pages 128-132. 

3. Ibid 
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had pictures of historical persons, such as Shah Alam II, Haidar Ali, 
Maharajah Partab Sing, Mir Dost Mohammad Khan, Sher Shah, Sher 
Singh, etc. Pictures of historical buildings, Indian as well as foreign, 
portraits of European famous scientists and well-known monarchs, 
philosophers and thinkers also appeared on the title pages, on each of which 
a leader of 3 or 4 pages written by Ramchandar became a regular feature 
of the paper. 

‘When the paper entered the 6th year of its life, in 1851 Sayyid Ali 
Wasiti joined it as its Assistant Editor and Manager. This useful pa 
continued to flourish up to 1855.* In this connection we cannot help but 
note that neither Professor Gestin-de Tassey nor Dr. Maulvi ‘Abdul 
Haq, the doyen of Urdu literature, is correct in fixing the year 1852, as 
the year when it ceased publication. 

Indeed, this fortnightly was more in the nature of a literary 
scientific type than an ordinary newspaper. It was in 1847, when some of 
its readers complained to the Editor of the paucity of news that 
Prof. Ramchand, in its issue of 25th January, 1847, wrote as follows :— 


us gre Eel ce Sis os! KS ge WS 5 ty Ce OW GL Ewe” 

de ul ale AT ge cn - oe 2 bie SLi rl ot ee - BES LT pe oil js 

day Leal Gale - Sin) ool cor ce yhal Stay cad od or! dey npslw A! 5 

got! LL tat glal pal ole elas Zl ayes oe Gee Oe UH Oe GS 

Soe 2? tt ot wel se Sige eis any we 2 FT Sent 
One of its readers, who also happened to be associated with another 

contemporary newspaper called ‘‘ Bean,’’ passed some irrelevant remarks 


on one of the articles published in Fawd’ id-un-Ndzirin. Prof. Ramchandar 


in his editorial, referring to the remarks, not only refuted them but 
ironically observed :— 


tg me le oly SU Clee ns! Hl we gS GI 2 Ow Slo” 


heh ome Sal yal ow 2S jth BU ti deny Sy pee oe oe SI - 


Ae 2 GD SF be dey Ce 2 sel - Ce Dit og ale os / 


a oy’ 

day - Zap die 92 5) bi A ge AT hl oe! GH ST pe BU uly Gules sie 
= Om Bilan Une eles F sletl vs! GE a ee Ce se i UL 

cele oe mn Ai 8? em A SIS ot 2S ee wy "LI 

Se aa B Sit Ley -  laly Gps - FT Lk} LE USL Ree pt Oye 

Jie S35 ole te ~ hee ST Ci SUL 2 el 2 bs KS ae Sar 

celia Gb} ce pele 1 - Fy UIE i Kenge elias pol J aS eT bye 


* The writer has had the pleasure to read the issues—nay a volume of Fawd’id-un-Nazirin of 1854, 
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Loge 59! Opes ae - TT oe Be ed Se Ope Leguam So op ll s',5 
wdgnee Dal 99 Teme ne ee Te Se OT ne 2 OST SF we 5 
~ 6 he day dete es! ge ne OA Sgt Cate OS 


As an editor, Prof. Ramchandar, with a high sense of duty, made it 
his strict principle, not to publish any letter, whose bona fides were 
doubtful. A letter casting a slur on the editor of Sadr-ul-Akhbdr, a 
<ontemporary newspaper, was not only rejected, but the writer was also 
taken to task and sternly warned. In another case, we find, «hat he returned 
an unstamped letter by one of its subscribers unopened. On this, 
the writer threatened to file a suit claiming damages against him. 
Prof . Ramchandar contemptuously dismissed it with a note that the 
writer was at perfect liberty to take any action that he deemed n . 
‘To tell the truth, these threats did not carry any weight, nor had they 
any effect on Prof. Ramchandar. This shows how scrupulously he 
carried out his duties without fear or favour He was a man of sterling 
character, who could not be forced to do anything against his conscience. 

When Sultdn-ul-Akhbdr in its leader on the education of Muslim 
girls, published in its issue of No 545» remarked that there was no 
necessity of teaching philosophy to Muslim girls, whom, in his opinion, 
should be taught ++4,-*5,.5-é\s+ for which the teaching of the 
‘Qur’in was but a necessary concomitant, Prof . Ramchandar commenting 
on it, writes thus :— 


a pli Obed yal re LS ye ES ee ce Le! Ola ee ee I” 
Lents Aindd gle Ula Cw et et a ssa S459) ne AE ££ od mw 
mB GS UH, ce gills de ce Sod we bE Oh i ng HE TTY 


ase mele 2 WS one ae oe be rt me a et A te pyle lt 
atiS any oe SS Ee S oe AG AN aly Se oe Ue 2S el S yD 


This shows how keenly interested he was in women’s education. 
His contributions on that subject, which appeared now and then in the 
issues of Fawd’id-un-Ndzirin deserve special attention. He pleaded that 
women’s education did not mean in any way the reading of a few 
prescribed books, and stressed the need for _— Domestic Science 
and Hygiene. What is more, he argued that the syllabus should not be 
the same for girls as for boys. 

Prof. Ramchandar, as noted earlier, had the misfortune to come into 
close contact with a deaf and dumb person, no less a person than his 
wife, and he realised the untold hardships of such sufferers. That is why, in 
one of his editorials he described with keen interest the teaching methods of 
one of the schools of Europe for the Deaf and Dumb. He fervently 
pleads that such schools should be opened in India in order to impart 
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education to defective children. Similarly education to be imparted to 
blind boys forms the theme of one of his articles. 

There are other topics, equally important, dealing with professional 
and adult education. Indeed, he was a great advocate of education. 
Other topics such as what is Human Destiny ? the Idea of God and 
of Omnipotence, Discipline, Intelligence, Superstition, Ethics or Moral 
Education, Religion, etc.. have been the subject of his discourses. In the 
course of our narrative, if space and time permit, we shall lightly touch 
on one or two such topics. 

Prof. Ramchandar had great faith in the British administrative 
system, then in vogue. At times he criticised it—but on the whole he 
was favourably impressed by it. 

A_ letter appeared from the pen of a European, whose mis- 
apprehensions, either imaginary or real, were something like this. That 
the English educational and administrative systems, introduced in India, 
(:n course of time) would mentally, morally, and administratively equip 
Indian to such an extent, that they (the Indians) would not only be able 
to defy the British Government, but would possibly drive them out of 
India, and make her an Independent Sovereign Power. Prof. Ramchandar 
referring to this controversy then raging in the local press, wrote :— 


PS ATI gS ae Jel SBS ge pb Sle Sa bl £ coe rl yt Ae” 
eb 2H ce S URS! pan SRG pyle pil oh ys! oe oS LE 
Fh oe 5 Se EW Ly el Opty pyle Me Jal [1 2 ee Sly! 
AL Se Bl ys! Sele US 92 Sy CHAI St alee Sle ya! > ali] 
LSUS cas aby CpSI Se Jal coh ol ye! Se Sahl Foe y SL 
2 Sar 9! RSE Cyne Goo Ogee Sots Taely 2 GS Gli ow & BI 
ar 
Prof. Ramchandar considers it to be wishful thinking and as such it 
should not hinder the progress of education and learning :— 
Be one eal gee gS eT Se rb sl sin US CL! Ob 4 Bol SI” 
os! s® om ple Ste Sel GS ow Ue sil a See 4 oD I yl OL! 
Oss ys) pple aT swe ai ae AS VO yd te igh Sl ely AS oY cree ely 
= 66 Bele GP yt yl Ae IS ce Om eet 
Proceeding further he says that 
Sie ge Sh IT CRS LS ce Opie oil sal Uplle de Ol ye ” 
Ske SMS ge = One Ste Yo! OI A Cie ste peal te oT ee pet 
ise oT S Ol ysl ce £ sysl au OSS yal LT Se sl 2 LM GE 
2 dle pI SI 
SNiT gal pall Dal see Jal cm cis ad A gt pyle ce el HS Tle Gb oe 
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LSS Sal fee tes 

Skee ode S ol, SS 2h oF L pe yo! pls! pol GH! sels 2! GT 
Sib es Saat Yarly F 2S ole £ rpraie 9 cles pa F se Sy) A - ye dhege 

= 6m LS de gS ad ysl 

Therefore in view of these facts the British Government should not 


under any circumstances discontinue the propagation of knowledge and 
the sciences. He ends with these words :— ' 
une Olengca S ple quad aT yale ha SF Sa CRS! Ce Sye » 
-<> este, 
Prof. Ramchandar pate a translation of the speech of Lord 
Macaulay, that appeared in The London Times of 20th April, 1847, to 
which he devoted a whole issue of Fawd’id-un-Ndzirin No. 14, dated 
26th July, 1847. fed 
ere is another leader on Patriotism. After defining and explaining 
what Patriotism means and what its importance is to a nation and the 
country, Prof. Ramchandar has hard and bitter things to say. Untrue 
one would say ?—but there is truth of emotion as well as of fact. With- 
out mincing words, he is brutally frank :— 


ct! a Ob ys doy ae AS boy 2 SS al ool ee! get Oe 2G} orl 
= Be Gb oe oe Osdlntie 55 a il SI ele Cine FS KL 
bpd 42 22 5go sKnm ysl Ce one oy giles Laaly S oli) SK! ee Gs Ok 
a Ba ee Sel SSS orl cgay pte Cely dee Ge - A Uee OS eyes a 
Sek Sal jy) 2 aele 5 ae el se oe ~ -uw pantie Une dale ply! oth S lp 
pared 6 Lak Sati] Kigh - Key ST So yal re ty Une te Ate 
one st tt SS cee te el oe 2G Sy ole ge 2K pl Hl ee 
wath Fhe Un Sle el - ye Le Syl Gro £5 LS 6 chy! Go oy 4S Ws 
= Ste oe te SS Mel 9 - 2 LT sib ple fret Or prcn oe 
sho! ee Bal oe le SI AS ped - 29 hj ce Ce F peg oljl Gols al 
ot ee Ullal ase Ge = tht Ele jy RI o9l ls ptr! > Re 
Er ~ Boe ashes ine gd yal lle Ge i Ue Re LS able & phy ot 4! 
4 As cibyo 
That is his opening and he ends 
- Sow OF SS LL Oknyte ~Ro 


He has lucidly stated the causes for the lack of Fatriotism among 
the Indians. Patriotism. according to him, consists in self-assertiveness. 
He advises the Indians to peruse the history of independent nations. 
He then cites the example of the people of Sparta and exhorts them to 
follow in their footsteps. 
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As an editor of the newspaper, whenever Prof. Ramchandar’s advice 
was sought by members of his profession, he gave it unstintedly. His 
suggestions were respected and put into practice. When some of his 
lame sent their learned papers, he published them with thanks." 

Among his subscribers, the following deserve to be mentioned :— 
Pandit Jawala Rakher Jiwari, Muhi-ud-din Hasan Khan Bahadur, Hafiz 
Sadr-ul-Islam, R. L. E. Hamilton, Lala Jagat Narayan, Chander Sahib 
Singh, Dr. Springer, E. L. Robarts, J. Moor, Grattons, Cunningham, 
R. B. Smith, er ‘Ali, Mustaqim Jung Bahadur, Muhammed uth, 
the editor of Aftab-’Alm Tab, Wajid ‘Ali, the editor of Zubdat-ul-Akhbar, 
etc. 

As one belonging to the Fourth Estate (the activities of which have 
not been so far appreciated by scholars in India) Prof. Ramchandar 
was in close touch with the editors of the fcllowing contemporary: 
newspapers. The Delhi Urdu Akhbdr,? Qiran-us-Sa‘dain,> The Malwa 
Akhbar,* Akhbdr-ul-Haga’ig,® Aftab-‘Alam Tab, Zubdat-ul-Akhbar, 
Matla-ul-Akhbar, Sadr-ul-Akhbdr, Sudhagar of Benares, Fwd’ idus Shdigin, 
’Omdat-ul-Akhbar,®  Sayyid-ul-Akhbdr,?, Asad-ul-Akhbar, Ahsan-ul- 
Akhbdar.® 

Prof. Ramchandar did not hesitate to give full publicity to many 
important works published by his own press, or for the matter of that, 
by any other uliidees. We find advertisements appearing, now and 
then, in his newspaper. A few of these are :—Badr-i-Munir, 
Mathnavi-i-Mir Hasan, Khairkhwa-i-Hind, Mohibb-i-Hind, Risdla-i- 


Mubarak, Persian Kalam of Sadr-ud-din. ’ Athar-us-Sanadid. ‘Aja’ ib-i- 
Rézgar, etc. 


Gravity,”’ contributed by the Editor of Sadr-ul-Akhbdr or the article on “ Character Buildin 
by the editor of Delhi Urdu Akhbar, etc :. 
. Vide, K. Sajunlal’s paper, pp. cit., pp. 128-132. 
. Vide, K. Sajunlial’s paper, “ Indian Historical Proceedings,” XV, pp. 53-56. 
. Vide, K. Sajunlal’s paper, “ Indian Historical Proceedings,"" XXII, pp. 68-69. 
. Vide, K. Sajunlal’s paper, “ Indian Historical Proceedings,” XXIV, pp. 100-106. 


page was devoted to 
the current local topics. Litigants and clerks immensely liked it. Its editor Maulvi ‘Abdul Ghafir, was 
not only qualified, but also had a passion for legal phraseology. His comments and explanatory notes 
on the circulars issued by the court of Metcalfe, made it, undoubtedly, the hot favourite of the vakils. 
Besides ‘Abdul Ghafiir, being a close relative of the Munsiff of Delhi commanded more popularity and 
respect than others. 


This paper continued, till 1848. Kafi Sahib’s reading based as it was on Sirdj-ul-Akhbdr to the effect 
that it flourished in 1843 ; however, we may by the way add, that Sayyid-ul-Akhbar was even noticed 
in the issues of Fwdid-un-Ndzirin of 1848. In 1847, it increased the number of pages for each issue to 
8 pages, instead of 6 pages. 

Margarita Barnes seems quite incorrect to assign this paper, as the first Urdu Newspaper in India 

8. The writer possesses 2 volumes of it. 
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No doubt news-reporting is an art. Prof. Ramchandar is an adept 
in this line for whenever he supplied his readers with items of news, 
he took care to give facts and figures so as to present a true picture. 

The Fawd’id-un-Ndzirin has reported on the work of the Beggar 
Relief Committee to its readers which we pass on to our readers for 
their general information. 

In the year 1842, Martin Keenes collected funds in order to give 
relief to the poor and needy people. So a committee was formed to carry 
on these activities. The monthly subscriptions by the Indians was 
Rs. 297-14-0 to which Europeans added their quota of Rs. 142 a month. 
This handsome amount was utilized for the upkeep of the poor people, 
which numbered 240. Each one of the poor persons was given Re. 1-6-0 
a month, and blankets were supplied free to them. Two Indian Hakims 
namely, Hakim Rafig ‘Ali, and Hakim Ghulam Najaf were in charge of the 
Shafa Khana. As time passed this Beggar Relief Committee, with 
increased funds at its command, grew in importance and served useful 
purpose. The Delhi Urdu Akhbar gives further details on this topic. 

ere is another item of news which by increasing our knowledge 
of details, enhances our delight. It gives facts and figures relating to the 
city of Delhi. These enlighten us with regard to the economic and 
social condition of the people of Delhi a hundred years ago. It is 
interesting to know that in Delhi, there were a dozen thanas, 500 
chatter-mahals, 18,327 puckka houses, 7224 katcha houses, 9780 
puckka shops, 156 katcha shops, 261 mosques, 186 temples, 196 
schools. The total number of houses and shops of both categories 
numbered 35,556. A glance over the population figures gives us the 
number of Christians (male, female and children, all told) as 321. The 
Muslims and Hindus all numbered 66,120 and 71,530 respectively. 
There were 50,060 males, 51,546 females, 20,278 boys, and 16,693 
girls. The population of Delhi city, including the fcrt, was no more 
than 1,37,973 (contrast this with the present day figures). 

In 1846, the number of babies born was 3904 (of either sex), marriages 
celebrated 953, deaths recorded 4950 (males, females and children). 
While a year earlier, that is in 1845, the birth record showed 41,192 
(of either sex), marriages celebrated were 1024, deaths 4762. 

Similarly we come across census figures of Lahore for the year 1847. 
These too reveal interesting facts. Thetotal number of shops and houses 
was 28,594. Extract of figures of the Muslim and Hindu states as taken 
from Sadr-ul-Akhbdr, reveals these interesting facts :—* 


State Mohallas and Big Houses Mosques Total 
Houses 


Muslim oe Me 363 6,121 212 9,256 
Hindu “te > 406 6,586 149 10,124 
reey. Dharmasalas 
1. Vide, Fawd’id-un-Ndazirin, Vol. 3, No. 15, dated 24th July, 1848. 
2. Vide, Ibid, No. 3 of February, 1847. 
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Nationality Females Males Children Total 


Muslims and English 4 18,406 18,002 13,383 46,761 

Hindus ‘s 14,625 6,658 7,404 32,062 

Sikhs ‘a he 2,113 855 484 3,450 
We do not mention other details pertaining to animals, etc.: | 
Likewise we come across census figures of some old localities ( +’) 


of Lahore.? 


ot 

an 

Name of Locality Total — Houses Shops Baitaks Wells 
Cc 


Shaikh Ishaq = 1,269 103 545 503 
Tallura zt 2,609 253 ~—s«-:1,,862 445 
Nanak Jog Fe 522 119 196 364 
Rarra ve 4,194 355 2,143 «1,525 
Shah Baz Khan... 1,675 153 719 666 
Bachawalay on 1,643 189 =—-:1,037 341 
Mubarak Khan... 4,972 434 2,602 303 
Chachavalla + 1,591 234 ~=—«:1,222 463 


Muchipeter re 1,875 223 ~—s-:1,058 465 
At the request of its readers that the paper should give detailed news 
of the Sikh ‘War, the editor not only gave detailed items of news of the 
Sikh War, but also published maps and charts showing the arrangement 
of armies, number of so'diers that died in action, the number of soldiers 
wounded, etc. He also furnished a copy of the plan of the palace formerly 
occupied by the Maharajah Dalip Sing. Mufti Ghulam Sarver wrote the 
pe er cenaindin on Maharajah Dalip Singh’s bidding goodbye to 
ore :— 
iy al pays pte jlOL ance oy obey job 4 Ose 


iy lp ne Ol tej Op le A oe ata ye alle 
iy lye ie FS i Ke Faye slant ye Fare 
ctyoly gS ji! Uy  gl909~ je ot 


One of the correspondents of Harkaru sought an interview with 
Dewan Mulraj when the latter was transported to Calcutta. It is 
interesting to read the conversation reproduced by this paper to which 
Fawd’ id-un-Ndzirin devoted two pages. Few Urdu newspapers of those 
days recorded any interview like the one that appeared in this paper. 

Lala Mukundlal, a brilliant ex-student of Delhi Madrasa, was awarded 
a scholarship by the Government, for the study of Medicine. On his 
arrival by steamer at Calcutta on 2nd June, 1850, he sent a report of his 
jourrey, narrating his experiences, and his first impressions of his first 
voyage, make an interesting reading.” 





1. Vide, Ibid., Vol 5. No. 7, dated 15th April, 1849. 
2. Ibid., Issue No. 7, dated 1st April, 1850. 
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Before we turn our attention to other important publications of 
Prof. Ramchandar, we would like our readers to know his views on 
Religion, a little more clearly. Prof. Ramchandar says that men cannot 
do without religion. If one religion is abandoned surely another is adopted. 
These things have always existed, and, in his view, will continue to exist. 
Then he explains the importance of various religions or faiths. He used 
to say that service to ae is no less than service to God. 

Writing about the scientific advancement of the people of Europe, 
Prof. Ramchandar says that the spirit of man craves a friendly 
Miracles, he says, once the monopoly of the Church, will now be 
performed by the state, which will provide no less than a heaven on 
earth, here and now. For here as elsewhere, it is the right type of the 
people that guide the state. The Indians have yet to learn muca. 

Thanks to his undaunted and courageous spirit, Prof. Ramchandar 
had the unique distinction of publishing the first Urdu Journal in Delhi, 
perhaps in India." 

Prof. Lais Ahmad mentions the fact that Prof. Ramchandar published 
two journals, one by the name of Khair-Khw4h-i-Hind and the other was 
called Mohibb-i-Hind, and according to him. 


wt a = WIS 2 pte oly day om Ob) 92)! sp A Ly Hy +e oly ie 
eS cel OH! Ope Gi © ei Cole SO! - ew Sly HN £ Ope 
wh 2b SI pe oe Re 9 oe Lctle ds! S ut se be Fol Se - e 
Mey KL! yal pithy werd ee oe Stel pr el SE Ol clar A low aly 
tet ae Ce) oll Sele SV a! 2 eld OLE - i 2S US oe pl Se Ce 
PLLA ae pt o tn S 
It is unfortunate that there seems to be the impression that 
Prof. Ramchandar was the author of two different journals, both of 
which were published at one and the same time. This impression. as it 
is misleading, deserves our immediate attention. 
To our knowledge, very few scholars seem to know much about this 
valuable journal—the first of its kind. Scantily known, neglected, and 


ignored, as it appears to us, it deserves our notice all the more. 
Prof. Ramchandar as its editor has done much for the spread of 


. Vide, Abul Lais Siddiqi “‘ The Urdu Press in the 19th ? . 2 and 3, i 
Po Tey sedis in roth Century” Booklet, pp. 2 3, published by 


2. Referring to this journal Garcin-de-Tassy says: 
ee hh ce lm Ol Une oe nah £ vd y ges? (ule ote tla) st ant 
eae, ote care. In the first place the editor’s name is Ramchandar and 


not , as stated by Garcin-de-Tassay. Secondly the name of the journal referred 
above is Mohibb-i-Hind and not Mahbib-i-Hind. . = 





‘me ene Nt OL ORNL 8 ON OR 
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knowledge in particular, and service to Urdu language in general. Indeed 
all the tet asin 20 public should feel grateful to him. That is why 
we propose to do some justice at least to this first Urdu Journal, which 
hitherto, for no fault of its own has remained unnoticed. 

In the issue of Fawd’id-un-Ndzirin dated 19th August, 1847, of which 
Prof. Ramchandar was the editor we find there appears an advertisement 
to this effect: ‘‘ For the information of the enlightened readers, the 
editor has the pleasure to inform that he would shortly bring out an 
Urdu Journal called the Khair Khwah-i-Hind, every month. 

The issue No. 17, dated 16th September, 1847, announces the 
publication of Khair Khwah-i-Hind, this announcement is interesting as it 
lays down the aims and objects of the journal. And this being so we quote 
it in full, for the benefit of our readers :— 


Ob yk SOI ye ols ym see oly” ne pees alley SOI AS GT UN ge et oe Gel 
sre J3! E58 ce Sry! cab 4 09 Ie Lal Ce ee ge pel F okt I 99)! 
exalts rams! ail LEN Sa Sh Sl 2 tile Gale Sle ST ears Me 
~ Obngae fee FS yb> w Eylyi yal ye ste Fe CMe go 0 Rnge ns! ple 
me Sl sal- Sige co bai sy Opn ya! F andy CJL! - Oly! - OLS 
ur deed LF yar Ql 2 eS U Sole S Ole rete S cate ple yal ab abe yl Gra 
etd ere yal - SF OLAS pe Uae 9! pet gal F Seedyh Sle yal GST 
Sole GO SI olppei au jytitl ge L opstesle he ab lable! yl OYE 
einem Ed Ope L ants li Ole and pol FS geltol Slanei on shy I 
439) SI Sel ed yal oe ye orbe L hy ol amie KRige cyte Nie yao 
~ Any Kl ale § ge Sle 

day aS ye 4h S oblal any ysl bee ly a aT ye wsls yp ols 9 ole Gleb 
~ Ray 5 old OLE Yo Ol 4 sh 2 le) ur § pS eta 5 a> 


A perusal of a number of volumes convinces us beyond a shadow 
of doubt that the editor in keeping with his dignity nobly upheld its aims 
and kept up its high standard as promised. 

At the close of this advertisement, mention is made of the contents 
of the first volume. They read thus :— 


B® Glo S aie alge nd Shy ale Sol se 35 Comet pare Ae nate sl €8” 
eres! Operas Syl aS By i BRUT oli ype Sp bl 28) ely Coles sl 
Obngtie F Arie pyle 2 5h & pet a StL Ogeree p9o- BS feo and ane & feo gs 
0 BE pylpm - Bete DS oe cidim Cols cas Opes pe Ale hy Gy? Uw 
apelin colt pprad dae 5 oclin Sle py - 2S C2 £ yy) te ppd dee & Oly! lta 
Bead das Jer Gjle oltol yoy dat Guill cle pig! Open dle ett - A TW 
66 SAS lee Gye L etre pple hit ple Cele Le! im 59! 5 Ope 
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But a month later, the name of the Journal changed to Mohibb-i-Hind 
as in Mirzapur. there was another newspaper of that name. This 
announcement appeared in one ofthe issues of October, 1847. It states :— 
ds aS Be WNbl GOL ce Ul 5S pt ARige FS sie lye ne why pli pas” 
lpm nm pl Ely yh eae daly eval 55 & ge Nel Ce Olingtin sie lpm pd yLal 
= Lge Sle ce aap Wie te ely ne eee shal a5 bye pyle Se Gl GS) ae 
vl als rl - ody Aa else nm bt eu & JL, a! ~*~ aS ne mln Saw gi 

Oo UGS ) oe et FS se ole ne & Me yg! LS ea el & aly 

This gives us an idea of the integrity and honesty of the editor for 
no sooner did he come to know the fact that there was a newspaper of 
the name of Khair Khwah-i-Hind than he immediately changed the name. 

So we find that there was, after all, one Urdu Journal, which went 
by the name of Khair Khwah-i-Hind for the first month, i.e., September, 
to be changed into Mohibb-i-Hind, in the second month of its issue, viz., 
October, 1847. 

This journal attracted the attention of the public, and in a short time, 
it became popular. It was not only patronised by the nobles of Delhi, 
but the Europeans took great interest in it. In the list of subscribers 
published now and then, we find the following mentioned as subscribers : 

(1) Ghulam Ghauth Khan, the editor of Aftab ‘Alam Tab, (2) Hafiz 
Sadr-ul-Islam, (3) Mir Munshi Shahmat ‘Ali, Mir Munshi, Indore 
Residency, (4) The Editor of Sadr-ul-Akhbdr, (5) Pandit Kedarnath, 
(6) Pandit Jwala Pershad, (7) Dr. Springer, Principal, Delhi College, 
(8) E. Roberts, Magistrate, Delhi, (9) Mr. Gibbons, Judge, Delhi, (10) 
J. Moor, (11) E. Fraser, (12) Wakefield, (13) G. Ludlow, (14) Pandit 
Jewar Rakhen Tewari, (15) Nawab ‘Arab Jung, (16) Mohiuddin Husain 
Khan, (17) Munshi Shaikh Qadim ‘Ali, (18) The Editor of Matla‘-ul- 
Akhbar, (19) Maulvi Mohammad Bagir Husain, (20) Maulvi Dia-ud-din 
Rais in Delhi, (21) Mufti Sadr-us-Sudir and a host of others. 

The journal appeared regularly every month. But once in 1847, when 
the editor fell ill, its publication was delayed. Similarly, in 1848 when 
Prof. Ramchandar while riding his horse met with a serious accident, 
and was laid up in bed for a month, there was some delay in its publication. 
He tendered an apology to its readers and subscribers for the 
inconvenience caused by the late publication, stating the reason. 

Many articles that appeared in the paper are no doubt translations 
from English and Persian books of history, geography, etc., which the 
editor openly acknowledged in its issues. Among original contributions 
mention should be made of Prof Ramchandar to whose credit stands a 
long list of such articles. He has utilised material published by the 
Vernacular Translation Society to which he himself had also contributed. 

Articles on the History of Sind were contributed by Shahmat ‘Ali, 
who translated in Urdu Dr. Springer’s Persian Sind History, while 
Munshi Ashraf ‘Ali WaAsiti, the Assistant Editor of Fawd’id-un-Ndzirin 

C—5 
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contributed a paper on Kashmir. The contributions from the Editor of 
Qiran-us-Sa‘dain, Delhi Urdu Akhbar, Akhbar-ul-Haqd’iq, were 
gratefully published and acknowledged. 

We shall now give our readers an idea of the contents of these volumes. 
As the first volume has already been noticed, we proceed with the second 
volume of October. Its contents were :— 

(1) The History of Oudh with portrait pictures of the Nawab 
Shuja‘-ud-Daulah and Asaf-ud-Daulah. 
~ (2) Training of Indians. 

(3) Articles on Sadhus—their way of living, etc. 

(4) Astronomy—Planets—illustrated with sketches, etc. 

(5) Qasida of Dhaugq. 

We have carefully perused the volumes of 1848 of Mohibb-i-Hind ; 
we fir d that the title and the contents appear both in English and Urdu. 
The title reads “‘ Mohibb-i-Hind ” or the ‘“‘ Monthly Urdu Magazine ”’ 
by Ramchandar, Teacher of Science, in the Delhi College. 

We will quote one more issue for the interest of our readers. 

On the title page, one finds the name of the current month, the month 
of publication of Mohibb-i-Hind, volume No. and year. Below it is 
mentioned the price of the journal ; Re. 1/- a month—postage charges to 
be paid by the subscribers. 

Then follows the contents in English and Urdu. The details of the 
contents, for instance of volume 5, December issue of 1848, are :— 

(1) The History of Bengal. 
(2) Eclipses and their d'rection. 

The first article on the History of Bengal takes up 49 pages and is 
divided into the following sub-headings : 

Nawab S’raj-ud-Daulah ; Nawab Mir Ja‘far ; Lord Clive ; Verelest ; 

Cartier ; Warren Hastings ; Cornwallis ; Sir John Shore ; Wellesley ; 

. Cornwallis; George Barlow; Minto; Marquis of Hastings; and 
Bentinck, with illustrations. 

It is interesting to note that many of the articles of interest published 
in Fawd’id-un-Ndzirin appear in Mohibb-i-Hind wth similar illustrations. 

Before we close this paper, we shall give a list of the contents of some 
of its volumes read by us for the interest of our readers. These volumes 
contain 50; 55; 51; 49 and 51 pages respectively :-— 

Volume 6 of 1848 deals with: 

(1) The History of the Mughal Dynasty. 

(2) Ice, Snow, Rain and Clouds. 

(3) Divisibility of Matter. 

(4) Diving Bell. 

(5) Some Urdu Poetry (’Ustad Hakim Mo’min). 

Volume 7 deals with : 

(1) The History of the Mughal Dynasty from Shah Alam to the 
present time. (That is up to the time of writing). 
(2) Natural History of Vertebrate or Backbone Animals. 
5* 
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(3) Some Urdu Poétry. 

Volume 8 deals with : 
(1) Natural History of Animals. 
(2) System of Moral Philosophy. 
(3) The Life of Demosthenes. 
(4) The History of Bundi. 

Volume 9g deals with : 

(1) The History of the Raja of Bundi. 
(2) The Life of Julius Cesar. 
(3) Dreaming (Dreams). 
(4) The Life of Sir Isaac Newton. 
(5) Life of Confucius. 
(6) Railways. 
Volume tro deals with : 
(1) The History of England. 
(2) The History of Kotah. 
(3) Vernacular Education. 
Volume 11 deals with : 
(1) The History of England. 
(2) The Life of Cicero. 
(3) Edward I of England. 
(4) The City of Kotha and Map. 
Volume 12 deals with : 
(1) The History of England. 
(2) The Journey to Himalayas. 
(3) Henry VIII and Queen Elizabeth. 

Volume 13 deals with : 

(1) The History of England—Charles I. 
(2) The History of Jaipur. 

(3) Wisdom and Human Body. 

(4) Miscellaneous. 

The contents of Volumes 33 and 34 of 1850 are noted here. 

Volume 33 deals with : 

(1) The History of the City of Gaur—otherwise known as 
Janatabad, the former capital of Bengal, with maps and illustrations. 

(2) Evil Spirits. 

(3) The History of Sind (From the translation of Mir Shahmat ‘Ali) 

Volume 34 deals with : 

(1) The History of Damascus and Life of its People. 
(2) The History of Egypt. 
(3) Evil Spirits. 

Almost all the above-mentioned articles are fully illustrated. It is 
— that we might be able to unearth some more volumes of this 
ournal. 

, We have noticed that some of its articles are very interesting and 
they add to our knowledge. For example, the article on Delhi gives us an 
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idea of the social and economic life of the people of Delhi. Some 
articles are amusing, while cthers dealing with scientific topics, seem to 
us to have been written to dispel wrong notions from the minds of the 
public. An article on Asbestos describes what it is and explains how it 
is fire-proof. Articles on various aspects of education are useful to its 
readers. Articles dealing with the History of England or the History of 
Bengal appeared in instalments and continued for some time. Advertise- 
ments pertaining to the publication of interesting books also appear. 

The Mohibb-i-Hind continued its useful service up to 1852, for we 
find the issues of Fawd’id-un-Ndzirin of 1851, make frequent references 
to it. But from 1852 onwards nothing is mentioned about it. Therefore 
we presume that it stopped publication. 

Devoted to his art, scorning the censure of the public (when he became 
a Christian) and striving with all his might to do the right 
according to his light, we may add that he stands alone as a unique 
example of new ideas, struggling against the old. 

There is much more to be written on the work of Prof. Ramchandar. 
However, we have taken one aspect of his life, as an Urdu Journalist. 
We feel, we have said enough in this note to justify his claim to a niche 
in the temple of fame as any of the proudest who have claimed that 
honour. 


~ K. Sayun Lat. 











SOME UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS IN THE IMPERIAL 
RECORD DEPARTMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 
HAVING A BEARING ON ANGLO-NIZAM RELATIONS 


Secret Progs. 1775, 24th April 
No. 3. 


Hon’ste Sir & Sirs, 


EREWITH we have the Honor of enclosing to you translates of 
two Letters the one from Nizam Ally Cawn and the other from 
his Minister Ruccun Ud Dowlah both containing a requisition 

of Assistance of Troops to be sent into the Deccan. By the Treaty with 
the Soubah concluded 1768—Copy of which was transmitted to your 
Presidency. This Government engaged to assist the Nizam with two 
Battalions of Sepoys & 6 pieces of Artillery manned by Europeans 
whenever he should require it and the situation of our Affairs should 
admit of our sending such an Armament into the Deccan. Copy of our 
Letter to the Soubah and Ruccun Ud Dolwah wait for you herewith. 

The Soubah in his above mentioned Letter desires us to recommend 
to your Honor &ca. to take possession of the Province of Cuttack. It is 
possible in case his requisition be complied with that he might also be 
prevailed upon to put the country in possession of the Guntoor Circar 
& to grant a remission of the Peishcash amounting to five Lacks of 
Rupees annually. And it may be observed that if we refuse to comply 
with the acquisition he may be induced to seek the assistance of the 
French. The objections which occur to the Measures are that the distance 
of the country where the Troops are required to act is very great, that 
our Forces have been weakened by the Assistance sent to the Gaathuenan 
on the Malabar coast, that the season of the year is quite unfavourable 
to Military Operations to which may be added the uncertainty we are in 
with regard to the designs of the Presidency of Bombay and of the connec- 
tion between Raganaut Row and Moudhajee Bhonsalah and that the 
Soubah has specified that the payment of the Troops must be defrayed 
out of the growing Peishcash none of which will become due before the 
end of October next, of course the advances must be made by the Com- 
pany and the Peishcash’s would be very unequal to the Disbursements. 
which would accrue. And we are moreover of opinion that if it were 
thought adviseable to send a Body of Troops at any time to the assistance 
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of the Soubah, we ought not to limit the Number to the express terms 
of the Treaty but that such a Force should be sent as might not only 
ensure success in any Operations they might undertake and thereby 
prevent any disgrace tc the English arms and might also be able to 
make their way good and by no Means be subject to the controul of any 
country, power which must be the case if only the Detachment stipulated 
in the Treaty were to be employed. 

We have thought it incumbent on us thus to give your Honour &ca. 
our Sentiments in consequence of the Soubah’s Application. 

Accompanying is a Letter addressed to the Governor-General from 
the Nabob which he has requested us to forward to him. 


Weare &cs., 


A. Wyncn &ca. 
Fort St. GEorRGE, 


3rd April 1775. 
No. 4. 


Translation of a Letter from the Nizam Ally Khawn received 
25th March 1775. 


Copy. 


At the time when IJ sent Rukken Ud Dowlah to Madras and a Treaty 
was concluded between me and the English Company it was stipulated 
that if it should become necessary and I should desire it Two hundred 
Europeans and two thousand Sepoys with ten* pieces of Cannon should 
be sent by the Company to join my standard and that I should defray 
their expenses. 

Last year Ragonaut Row after Nairayen Row was killed by the 
persuasion of Mawdhooje Bhonsaloh se out in enemity (sic) and 
Disturbance but by the Influence cf Heaven he received his due reward 
and fled beyord the Narbedah. Again in the present year an amicable 
Negociation was begun between him and Maudheverow Nariayen Pundit 
Pridhan, the son of the late Nariayen Row but did not succeed of 
course. I again marched in pursuit of him and he fled a second time 
across the Narbedah. Now as the above-mentioned Bhonsalah has been 
the source of all these Disorders his Expulsion from the Provinces of 
Nagpoor Taundah &ca. is a Measure of the utmost Importance and the 
benefits that are likely to accrue from it to the English Company also 
deserve consideration more particularly with a view to the plundering 
and desolating of countries which is the constant practise of the Marattas. 
By the favour of Heaven I have at present near thirty five thousand 
Horse in my Camp and Maudhojee Bhonsalah cannot move to the side of 


* Six ? cf. art. 6, p. 30 of Aitchison, vol. x. 
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Orissa and Bengall. You will therefore be pleased to write the Governor 
General Mr. Hastings that the late Possession of Cuttack which lies 
between Chicacole and Bengall and of which the Company have not yet 
had possession I must desire too, that agreeable to the Tenor of the 
Treaty you will send me two hundred Europeans, two thousand Sepoys 
and ten* pieces of Cannon and deduct the Expences of those Troops from 
the annual Income of the Circar arising from the Circars of Rajamundry 
&ca. and that you will send directions to the commander of the Forces 
that are at Ellore to join me with the said Armament by the way of 
Comham as soon as may be. 

What sha!l I write more ? 


A true copy. 
R. SuLiivan, 
No. 5. Secry. 
Translation of a letter from Rukken Ud Dowlah, received the 
24th March 1775. 


The Nizam my Master’s Letter to you and the Nabob Waulaw Jah 
Behauder will explain to you the situation of Maudhojee Bhoslah and 
his Highness’s Resolution of rooting him out, a Measure that seems to 
promise much Advantage to the English Company. It will be proper 
therefore that agreeable to his Highness’ desire and the Articles entered 
into the Treaty you send the Body of English Troops with the Artillery 
as therein mentioned by way of Comham as speedily as may be to the 
Presence and their Maintainanceshall be accounted for out of the Income 
of the Sircar. You and the Nabob Waulaw Jah will be pleased to 
write to Ammaud Ud Dowlah Irraudit Jung. Mr. Hastings the Governor 
General of Bengall &c. to take possession of Cuttack which lies between 
Bengal and Chicacole and has not been brought under the Company’s 
Government ; please God the Bhonsalah will receive a proper chastise- 
ment from his Highness and the Soubahdurry of Berrar undergo the 
necessary Regulations. As to his Highness’s request of the Body of 
English Troops it arises merely from the confidence he has in the 
Company’s Sincerity of Attachment and Ingenuity of intention towards 
him and you will no doubt pay to it all that attention which it merits 
as such a conduct is truly admirable among Friends and produces the 
best Effects in increasing the Prosperity of their Affairs. 

What shall I write more ? 

Copies of the Nizam and Rukkum Ud Doulah’s Letters to the Nabob 
having been sent to the President have been examined and found to tally 
so exactly as to admit of no other Translation. 

A true copy. 
R. T. Suttivan, 
Secretary. 


* Six? (Art. 6 on p. 30 of Aitchison, vol. ix). 
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No. 6. 
Translation of a Letter to Nizam Ally Khan. 


I have been honored by the receipt of your Highness’s Letter wherein 

ou desire, agreeable to the Tenor of the Treaty entered into with your 
Miners in 1768, that a detachment of two hundred Europeans and two 
Battalions of Sepoys together with ten pieces of Cannon may be sent to 
join your Highness’s Standard by the way of Comham and in return for 
which your ) is pleased to desire that the Governor-General 
Mr. Hasting’s may be informed that it is your inclination that he takes 
possession of Cuttack. And your Highness is further pleased to acquaint 
me that the Expences of those troops which you require shall be deducted 
out of the annual income of the Circar from the Circars of Rajah-mundry 
&c. From the zealous attention which the English have paid to the 
treaty entered into with your Highness in 1768 and from the constant 
declarations which they have made of being at all times actuated by the 
strongest ties of frierdship and regard towards your Highness’s Person 
and Government ycur Highness must be convinced that nothing could 
yield me greater satisfaction than the having it in my power to afford 
you every assistance which you might think proper to require of me. 
From the Regulations which have lately taken place with respect to the 
English Government in India your Highness will be pleased to observe 
that no Military operations can be undertaken on this Coast without 


the concurrence of the Governor-General and Council at Bengal. To 
them therefore I must refer the consideration of your Highness’s present 


demand. 


A true copy. 


R. SuLtivan, 
Secy. 


No. 7. 


Copy of a Translation of a Letter to Ruccun ud Dowlah, dated the 
April 1775. | 


I had the pleasure of receiving yours and observe the contents 
particularly with regard to what you write in respect of sending a Body 
of English Troops agreeable to the Tenor of the Treaty. You well know 
that in our Observation of the said Treaty and in a discovery of a 
steadiness of Attachment and Friendship on every occasion, We have 
not been at all Defective, in this view you may form an Idea of the great 
desire I have of affording the required assistance as however you will 
observe that by the regulations which of late have been established from 
home respecting the English Government in Hindoostan, We cannot 
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enter upon any Military Operations on this Coast without the consent of 
the Governor-General and Council at Bengall. It was therefore necessary 
to consult them on this occasion and accordingly his Highness’s Letter 
and yours have been forwarded to them. When | am made acquainted 
with their Resolution I will give you Notice thereof. I have sent an 

Arzdasht to his Highness fully expressive of the above particulars. 


A true copy. 
Sd./— R. SuLtivan, 
Secy. 


Agreed that the subject of the papers be for consideration until the 
next Council. 


Received two Letters as follows from Mr. Briston’s Resident at the 
Court ? of Owde. 


Sec. Progs. 1775, 3rd July. 
No. 8. 
FroM THE Nasos, 


Dated the 8th June 1775. 
Received Do do 


Two Packets having arrived from Nabob Nizam ud Dowlah, one 


directed to me and the other for you. I now send you your packet enclosed 
cg with a Copy of the Nizam’s letter to me as well as of one from 
Vikaur ud Dowlah better known by the name of Nazeeb Yar Cawn, both 
of which you will peruse, What shall I say more. 


From NizaM up DoWLAH TO THE NABoB. 
RECEIVED AT THE DuRBAR. 
The 8th June 1775. 


It is long since I had the pleasure of hearing from you. Friendship 
and sincere affection require that you continually acquaint me with the 
state of your affairs. 

I wrote you sometime ago of what concerned Mawdhoojee Bhonsalah 
and of the arrival of our triumphant armament in the Province of Berar, 
of recent contingencies | have just to tell you, what the said chief finding 
in himself no capacity of Resistence, applied himself to the obtaining of a 
Peace via mediation of his Vackeels offering, in terms of humiliations 
entreating solicitude, to pay an Annual Paskush to evacuate the forts of 
Amair, Dauoorah, Bhaup and other places on this side of the river Verdhah, 
to bind himself by an engagement of general subjection and to give his 
own son as an hostage. Accordingly on the sth of May he was presented 
to me and now attends my stirrup. 
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This affair concluded we undertook the expulsion of Ishmaul Cawn 
from Elichpoor previously admonishing him by wholesome instruction 
and salutary advice. But fate having determined the period of his death 
he turned a deaf ear to Council, came forth out of the Fort and practised 
the most absolute temerity. A small movement of our army whose 
numerous bands resemble the waves of an Ocean of Victory was the 
destruction of him and a multitude of his followers he was straight 
beheaded but his sons have implored forgiveness and the City and 
Province have undergone the proper regulations. 

In view to your Good wishes and attachment I acquaint you with 
these particulars and I have written to the Governor of Madras. 

The death of Ruccun ud-Dowlah which happened on the 27th of 
April last you must have had an account of from your Vackeel. 


Sect. Progs. 1775, 317d July. 
No. 9. 


Copy OF THE LETTER TO THE NIZAM 
Dated 13th June 1775. 


I have had the Honor to receive Your Highness’s Letter acquainting 
me of the success of your Victorious Arms, in the Province of Berar, and 
of the prudent Conduct of Mawdhoojee Bhonsalah in at length submitting 
himself, to Your Highness’ clemency and Mercy ; and I present you with 


my best Oy png on the Occasion. 


In the Letter Your Highness did me the Honor of writing me, and 
which I received the 25th March, Your Highness is pleased to advance 
as a principal Reason for demanding the Aid of the English Forces, that 
the active Conduct of Mawdhohjee Bhonsalah, on the side of those 
disaffected to Your Highness’s Government, required not only a severe 
Check, but that he should even be expelled from the Provin ces of Nagpoor 
Jundah &ca.—On this Account it was, that Your Highness required 
the Assistance of the English Troops ; and I in consequence thereof 
wrote to the Governor-General & Council at Bengal without whose 
concurrence I am not authorized to undertake any Military Operations. 
By the Favor of Heaven, however, Mawdhojee Bhonsalah’s late well 
advised Conduct, hath warded off the Punishment Your Highness meant 
to inflict on him ; the which together with Your Highness’ great success 
in the Berar Province and on the Overthrow cf Ishmaul Cawn a 
circumstance of so fortunate a nature, that none other are now required 
than the soldiers cf Your Highness’ victorious Army, to keep Your 
Highness’ Dominion in Peace and Quietness, and to awe the Temerity 
of your Enemies. 

What can I say more. A true copy. 
Sd./— R. SuL.ivan, 


Secy. 


Pee a 
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25th September 1775. 
No. 5. 
Copy of a Letter from the Select Committee of the Presidency of Fort Saint 
George in Answer to one from Sir Edward Hughes of the 16th March 1775. 
* SeLtect CoMMITTEE 
Oo 


Str Epwarp Huaues, 
Commander in Chief of His Majesty's Ships in India, 
Sir, 

We have thus long delayed replying to your favor of the 16th March 
in order that We might be enabled to give you the most particular 
information respecting the French Force in India, and for which end our 
utmost Endeavours have been exerted. 

By the last accounts from Pondicherry we learn that their Force 
consists there of about 700 European Infantry, 150 Artillery, go 
Commissioned Officers of different Ranks, 50 Coffries, 50 Lascars, 400 
Seapoys, and 50 Peons. That at Karical they have 50 Europeans, 50 Seapoys 
and 30 Peons. 

Bazalat Jung, the Brother to the Soubah, who at present possesses the 
Circar of Guntoor or Mustafanagar has for a considerable time past had 
a number of Europeans, mostly French in his service. By the latest and 
best accounts we have been able to obtain his present Force consist 
of 150 European Topasses, and 1,200 Seapoys. Of these 69 European 
Infantry have lately joined him. He has also lately by means of the French 
received a considerable supply of Military Stores, viz., 

195 Chests of Gun Powder. 
127 Chests of Flints. 
377 Chest of Fire Arms. 
50 Bags of shot. 
3,000 Cannon shot. 
14 Small Guns. 

Altho’ we believe he has no views to the deteriment of the Company, 
et we cannot be too watchful of his Motions considering the Number of 
rench he has in his service. 

We have the Honor tuo be with Esteem, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, 
Humble Servants, 
(Signed) Ar. Wyncn. 
Joseru SMITH. 
Gero: Dawson. 
J. M. Stone. 
Fort Sr. GeorGe, 
19th June 1775. (Signed) James Copper, 
Asst. Secry. 
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x No. 4. Sect. Progs. 1775, 11th Deer” 
oO 


Tue Hon’sre ALEXANDER Wyncu, Esqr., 
President and Governor &ca. Council of Fort St. George. 


Hon’sLe Sir AND Sirs, 


I have intelligence by Peons in Thriteen Days from Ballori and eleven 
from Adoni that the Beseiged in Bellari have accommodated matters with 
Basalut Jung on conditions of paying him 60,000 Ru of which 40,000. 
has been actually received ond that the Camp with Monsieur Sally &ca. 
still continues there, waiting the remaining 20,000, which it was expected 

som be paid in a few days when Monsieur Sally was to March for 
Adoni. 

These Peons say that a Harcarrah from the Nizam, arrived at Adoni 
some days before they left it: and that it was currently reported there. 
He had brought Instructions from Basalut Jung to prepare himself 
immediately for moving towards the Carnatic, and that the same 
Harcarrah was charged with Orders, from the Nizam to the Nabob’s 
of Cuddapa and Carnoul, to Sevannore and Mora Row of Goutti to get all - 
their Forces in readiness to join Basalut Jung and to enter the Carnatic 
with him—That the arrival of this Harcarrah had occasioned, an 
uncommon stir and Bustle at Adoni: and that a number of Messengers 
had been dispatched to different places in consequence of it. 


I have the honor &ca. 
Sd. Atexr. Duncan. 


ONGOLE, 
4th Novr. 1775. A true copy. 
R. S. SuLLIVAN, 


To 
Tue Hon’sce Acexr. Wyncu, Esar., 


President and Governor of Fort George. 
Hon’BLeE Sir, 


I have this Day received intelligence of the arrival of a party of Troops. 
at the Fort of Condavir, from Bazalet Jung’s Army : and information, 
that the Zemindars of the Guntoor Circar at call ordered to assemble 
without delay at Condavir, and'there to wait the arrival of Bazalet Jung. 

As these accounts have been sent to me by a Zemindar of that Circar 
and as he has applied to me for instructions, whether to obey the Summons 
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which he has received and whether to pay a considerable sum of money, 
in advance of the new years Jummabundy, which has been required 
from him, as well as the other Zemindars by Bazulet Jung, I think it 

my duty to request your speedy instructions upon this occasion. 

The Zemindar, who has applied to me is of consideration in the 
Guntoor, Circar and I have great reason to think, that whatever line he 
may take will be followed by the others ; more especially as Vassareddy 
Rammanot the principal amongst them, (Sic.) with respect to extent 
of Country has a considerable district in the Mustaphanagur Circar : 
and as another Zemindar will be very much influenced in his conduct 
by a Soucar here, to whom he is nearly allied and who is attached to the 
Company. 

It has been (cic.) suggested to me by a person often employed 
from the Soubah’s Court that the Soubah would be well pleased to hear 
the Company had taken possession of the Guntoor Circar as that would 
give him the argument with his Brother of acting under Necessity and 
submit to you whether the orders which have been sent to the Zemindars 
by Bazalet Jung and the arrival of the Troops at Condavir, do not 
furnish sufficient ground for such a measure, and whether it would not be 
thoroughly justified by your continuing when in possession, to offer the 
same terms, to the Soubah, which have been already proposed to him : 
more especially as the payment of the October Kist, which has been this 
day made upon his receipts, must be a proof to him of the Company’s 
favorable disposition towards him. 

While the Circar has no other protection than from the few Troops 
now in it and the affections of the Zemindars to Bazalet Jung, there 
can be no doubt, but that the party at Ongola, could take possession of it, 
with scarcely the appearance of opposition : and the near approach of 
the Harvest, which will be gathered in the course of next Month, would 
make this particularly advantageous to the Company : whereas, if it be 
deferred any time, a part of the Revenue will necessarily be collected as has 
been usual in advance : probably the taking possession will be rendered 
difficult, and an alarm be given to those Zemindars of the Mustaphanagar 
Circar, whose Countries lie opposite to that of Guntoor, and the collection 
of our Revenue from them, be thereby rendered precarious. 


I am with respect &ca., 


Sd. Jonny WuaiTEHILL. 


MaASAULIPATAM, 
2nd Novr. 1775. 
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Tue Hon’sLtE ALEXANDER Wyncu, Esar., 


President and Governor &ca. Council Fort St. George. 


Hon’sLE Sir AND Sirs, 


Having regularly advised the President of the Desertions from Ellore 
as they happened and having forwarded to him the Proceedings of the 
General Court Martial held upon them, I will not intrude upon your 
time with a particular account of them, The members that have gone off, 
will sufficiently show your Honor &ca., how greatly this spirit has 
prevailed : and I hope excuse my taking the liberty of proposing that 
some effectual means may be taken to prevent this Evil rom spreading 
farther. When Captain Marcele marched a Detachment from Ellore to 
the Carnatic in May last, he lost thirty men ; who were received by Bon 
Enfant in the Guntoor Circar, and sent by him to Adoni. The re- 
presentation which was made by the late President upon the occasion 
to Bazelut Jung, strongly pointed out the Injury which the Company 
sustained in the loss of so many of their Men: and expressed his 
expectation that Bazalut Jung would discourage such a practice in 
future, and assist the Company in recovering from Bon Enfant, those 
Men whom he had taken into his service. The Instances now before us 
too plainly shew the little effect. This representation had upon him 
and leave us little room to hope that a second application of the same 
kind would be more regarded : indeed, if I may be allowed to declare 
my opinion I must say I think the conduct of Bazalut Jung in supporting 
in his service and loading with Honors and power a Frenchman, and 
by entrusting him with the Collection of the Revenues and Management 
of a Country, which he owes in a great measure to the Bounty of the 
Company and this in Contempt of their remonstrances and friendly 
applications, indicates a mind so little favorable to the Company that 
it may reasonably be apprehended, He would not lose a good opportunity of 
joining with their Enemies. His [ntrigues with Hydre Ally in 1767 
shew, that this is not an Idle apprehension ; and with his late Conduct is in 
my Judgement sufficient ground to put us on our Guard. I am induced 
therefore to propose to your consideration the sending a Person to the 
Soubah to remonstrate to him upon the Conduct of Bazalet Jung. For 
as our Connection with the latter proceeds entirely from his affinity to 
the Soubah, and as there is an article in the Treaty expressly providing 
for the delivery of disobedient and refractory servants of whatever Rank, 
and more especially, as the Soubah insisted very strongly upon this article 
when Asheverow, who was driven out of his Zemindary in the 
Cammaniet Circar by Fazel Beg and took shelter in the Districts, and 
lastly as we faithfully observed this article, by obliging Asheverow to 
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remove to some other Country, I think for all these reasons we have just 
cause to remonstrate to the Soubah: and to desire his assistance in 
recovering the Deserters, and for preventing the continuance of this 
practice. If he should in consequence of this, insist upon Bazalet Jung’s 
obliging Bon Enfant, to deliver up our people in his service, it will 
effectually discourage others from Deserting: and by reducing that 
Partizans’ Numbers, considerably lessen his Influence in the Country. 
On the other hand if the Soubah should disregard our complaints or 
evade the performance of his Engagements in this article of the Treaty, 
your Honor &ca. may think the opportunity favorable for taking 
measures to have Bon Enfant removed from the Guntoor Circar, in 
which if he is suffered to remain unrestrained, he cannot fail to establish 
a powerful Influence, and in Case of a French War, or of our Troops 
being ergaged in any distant part of the Country at the Time of Bazalet 
Jung’s Death, be enabled to dispute for a Time the possession of that 
Circar with the Company. I submit these considerations to Your better 

Judgement ard am respectfully 


Hon’ble Sir and Sirs &ca., 
Sd. Henry Brooke. 
MAsuLIPATAM, 
14th March 1773. 


Sect. Prog . 11th December 1775. 
To 
Tue Hon’sLte ALEXANDER Wyncu, Esor., 
President and Governor of Fort St. George. 


Hon’sE Sir, 


I have the honor to transmit you with this a Letter received this day 
from the Soubah addressed to you. It came by express Tapplies : and 
altho’ T have no Letter, as has been usual with such addresses, yet I am 
given to understand it is an answer to your Letter upon the subject of 
the Guntoor Circar. 

Fazel Beg Cawn having applied to me for a Cowle or safe Conduct for 
his Brother Allyas Beg Cawn and his Family to come here to celebrate 
the Marriages proposed to be made with the Family of Hussan Ally 
Cawn, I have granted one in compliance with his desire, and hope my 
having done so will meet with your approbation. 


lam with respect &ca., 
Signed/ Joun WuiTeHIL. 


MAsUuULIPATAM, 
12th November 1775. Yusur Husain Kuan. 








ORIGIN OF COURTLY LOVE AND THE PROBLEM 
OF COMMUNICATION 


N his admirable work The Allegory of Love, Mr. C.S. Lewis, writes . 
“Everyone has heard of courtly love and everyone knows that 
it appears quite suddenly at the end of the eleventh century in 

Languedoc.”! He, then proceeds to investigate the mystery of its origin. 
He agrees with Wechssler? that the tradition is ‘ afeudalisation of love.’ 
This view does not help us very much for there was feudalism in other 
parts of Europe as well. Why, then, did this particular tradition appear 
first in Provence, and spread to other parts of Europe from there after- 
wards ? On the other hand, if we have to agree with Henri Pirenne, 
Provence had remained cut off from European culture for several centuries,? 
before the appearance of the tradition there. 


Then Mr. Lewis examines most of the theories of origin rather briefly 
and dismisses them one by one. Neither the theory of the cult of the 
Blessed Virgin, nor the theory of Germanic origin proves satisfactory in 
the least. Here one is inclined to agree with him. Indeed great is the gulf 
that separates Wealheow* from Marie of Champagne. But there are 
other theories Mr. Lewis dismisses even without an argument against 
them: ‘Celtic, Byzantine, and even Arabic influence have been 
suspected ; but it has not been made clear that these, if, granted, could 
account for the results we see.’”® 


_ Finally, Mr. Lewis accepts the current theory that the tradition was a 
direct result of contemporary feudal conditions. He agrees with Faureil® 





1. C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love, 1938, p. 2. 

a. Lewis quotes Wechssler’s Das Kulturpbroblem des Minnesangs, 1909, Band I, p. 177. 
3. Henri Pirenne, Mohammad and Charlemagne, Eng. Tr. London, 1939. 

4 Beowulf, II, 612-618. 

5. Lewis, op. cit., p. 11. 

6. Fauriel, Histoire de la Poesie Provencale, 1846. 
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that landless knighthood was possible in Provence.’ He accepts the 
picture of a typical Provencal court drawn by ‘ Vernon Lee:’ In the 
court there were many men but very few women. Around the women 
of nobler birth there was a throng of the whole male meiny, the inferior 
nobles, etc. This is, however, a picture which reflects not only the 
Provencal court of the twelfth century but every feudal court in Europe. 
And Mr. Lewis has to admit in the end : “‘ All these circumstances come 
very near to being a ‘ cause ;’ but they do not explain why very similar 
conditions elsewhere had to wait for Provencal exampie before they 
produced like results.’’? 

Of course all over Europe poets and courtiers had to wait for 
Provencal example, but elsewhere in the world this tradition, which came 
to Provence fully developed and rigidly conventionalized, was centuries 
old. The rigour and the haughtiress of the beloved (or “ jafa’’) the 
humility of the lover (or “ ijz’’), the enmity of the rival (or “ reqabat ’’) 
the helpfulness of the confidant (“‘ razdan ’’), the lover’s eternal faithful- 
ness (‘‘ wafa”’) are some of the conventions one finds in early Persian 
poetry. Their similarity to the conventions of Provencal courtly poetry 
is striking. Persian poetry had learnt a great deal from Arabic ; which in 
its own turn had been influenced by a Persian literature (of the Sassanid 
period) now extinct. The influences of Persian taste on Arabic poetry 
are unmistakable ; but all that does not concern us in this article. What 
concerns us, is, that right from the middle of the seventh century to the 
end of the eleventh century, when Provencal poetry made its sudden 
appearance, and after, there was a courtly tradition in the near East which 
influenced life and literature alike. 

Islamic law had brought about a segregation of women, which was 
not complete, but which made women, specially the women of aristo- 
cratic classes an object of idealized, and sometimes passionate adoration. 
“The ladies of the royal household seem to have enjoyed a relatively 
large degree of freedom. A Mekkan poet, Abu-Dahbal al-Jumahi, did 
not hesitate to address love poems to ‘Atikah, the beautiful daughter of 
Mu ‘awiyah, of whom he had caught a glimpse through the lifted veil and 
curtains as she was on a pilgrimage and whom he later followed to her 
father’s capital. The Caliph had at last to ‘ cut off the poet’s tongue’ 


1. In ‘Umar I's reign Arabian Moslems were not to hold or cultivate land, outside the peninsula. The 
Arabian conquerors lived in camps. In conquered territories the subject people were left in professions 
, and to cultivate the soil, occupying an inferior status. (Vide, Hitti History of the Arabs, 1937). No doubt 
under ‘Umar’s immediate successor ‘Uthm4n permission was given to the Arabs to hold landed property 
in newly conquered countries. But it seems this latter policy did not affect the outlying provinces as 
Transoxania. (cf. Barthold, Turkestan, Gibb Memorial Series). Frainet, although a much later 
conquest, was an area where the Arab Chieftains preferred to live as landless ‘ knights’ rather than as 
permanent landowners. 

2. Lewis, op. cit., p. 12. 

3. I intend to publish later a detailed analysis of courtly conventions in Persian poetry. 


D—7 
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by offering him a subsidy and finding him a suitable wife.”* Another 
poet, the handsome Waddah-al-Yaman, ventured to make love to one of 
the wives of al-Walid I? in Damascus in spite of the threats of the Caliph, 
and finally paid for his audacity with his life.® 

The Prophet’s own great-grand-daughter, the daughter of the holy 
martyr Elusayn, the proud and beautiful Sayyideh Sukaynah (f735). 
already forecasts and in some ways surpasses Eleanor of Aquitaine and 
Marie of Champagne. ‘‘ Sukaynah’s rank and learning combined with 
her fondness for song and poetry and her charm, good taste and quick- 
wittedness, to make her the arbiter of fashion, beauty and literature in 
the region of the sacred cities. Sukaynah was noted for her jests and 

The brilliant assemblies of poets and jurists held in her - 

residence, a sort of salon, never failed to be enlivened by her sallies of 
repartee.’’4 

Among the poets who belonged to Sukaynah’s circle was the prince 
of erotic poetry ‘Umar-ibn-abi-Rabiah (c 719) born of a Christian 
mother. He ‘‘ made it his business to make love to the beautiful damsels 
pilgrimaging in Mekkah and al-Madinah as well as to such charming 
residents as the famous Sukaynah.’’® 

Another lady praised by the poets and their patroness was ‘A’ishah 
bint Talhah. ‘‘ This daughter of Talhah combined with noble descent 
a rare beauty and a proud and lofty spirit—the three qualities most high] 
prized in a woman by the Arabs. No favour she requested could very wan | 
be refused. Her appearance in public was even more impressive than 


that of Sukaynah. Once, when she was on a pilgrimage to Mekkah, 
she asked the master of the ceremonies, who was also the governor of 
the town, to defer the public religious service until she had completed 
the last of the seven | paca processions around the Ka‘bah. This 


the gallant governor of course did, which resulted in his dismissal from 
office by the Caliph ‘Abd-el-Malik. ‘A’isha’s record of marriages included 
only three. When her second husband, Mus‘ab ibn-al-Zubayr, who had 
also married Sukaynah and is said to have given each a million dirhams 
as dowry, took her to task for never veiling her face her characteristic 
reply was, “ Since God, may He remain blessed and exalted, hath put 
upon me the stamp of beauty, it is my wish that the public should view 
that beauty and thereby recognize His grace unto them. Under no 
conditions, therefore, will I veil myself.’’® 

Abu’l-Walid Ahmed ibn Zaydiin (1003-71) the most remarkable 
of Arab Andalusian poets ‘‘ fell from grace probably on account of his 





1. P. Hitti, History of the Arabs, 1937, p. 228-9, quoting ‘ Aghani,’ Vol. IV, pp. 158-61. 
2. Al-Walid ruled, 705-714. 
3. Hitti, op. cit. quoting ‘ Aghani.’ 
4. Hitti. op. cit. pp. 237 ff., quoting ‘ Aghani,’ Vol. XIV., pp. 164-5 and Vol. XVII. pp. 97, 101-2. 
5. Hitti, op. cit. p. 250. 
6. Hitti, op. cit. quoting ‘ Aghani.’ 
q* 
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violent love for the poetess Walladah, daughter of the Caliph al- Mustakfi.’””* 

This Walladah, daughter of the Cordovan Caliph was renowned for 

personal charm and literary ability. Her home at Cordova was the meeting 

place of wits, savants and poets.” 

Europeans are used too much to think of oriental court life in terms 
of harems and the enslavement of women. But the harem system was not, 
it seems, fully instituted until the time of al-Walid II* (ruled 743-744). 
The harem system and the first eunuchs* both came from Byzantium. 

Poems were addressed to queens, princesses and ladies of noble birth 
in Abbasid times as well. And there were scandals too, which found 
their way into poetry and romance. The story of Shams-un-Nehar® in 
‘Arabian Nights’ belongs as much to the tradition of courtly love as 
Cherstien’s Lancelot or Chaucer’s Troilus and Cryseide. 

Much work has already been done to trace the origin of courtly love 
poetry of the troubadours to Arabic sources.* Ribera has traced the 
very word ‘troubadour ’ back to an Arabic word.? Through its ballads 
and love songs Spanish Arabic poetry mainfested a _ tenderly 
romantic feeling which anticipated the attitude of medieval chivalry.’ 
By the beginning of the eleventh century a lyric system of ‘‘ muwashshah” 
and “ zajal’’ developed in Andalusia. Both forms were based on a 
refrain for the chorus and were undoubtedly sung. Abu-Bekr ibn Quzman 
(1160) the wandering minstrel of Cordova raised ‘‘ Zajal’’ to a literary 
form. ‘‘ The two forms of “ zajal ”’ and ‘ muwashshah ’ developed into 


the Castilian popular verse from ‘ Villancico,’ which was extensively 
used for Christian hymns, including Christmas Carols.’’® 

“The emergence of a definite literary scheme of platonic love in 
Spanish as — the 8th century marks a distinctive contribution of 


Arabic poetry.” In Southern France the first Provencal poets appear full- 
fledged towards the end of the eleventh century with palpitating love 
expressed in a wealth of fantastic imagery. The troubadours who 
flourished in the twelfth century, imitated their Southern contemporaries, 
the ‘ zajal’’ singers. Following the Arabic precedent the cult of the Dame 


- Hitti, op. cit., p. 560. 

. Hitti, op. cit., p. 560. 

. Hitti, op. cit., p. 229. 

. Hitti, op. cit., p. 229. 

. ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 152nd to 169th nights. 

. Vide J. Ribera, La musica andaluza en las conciones de travadores y troveros, Madrid, 1923 ; Ribera 
La musica de las Cantigas, Madrid, 1922 ; S. Singer, Arabischer und Europaische Poesie im Mitterlaiter, 
Berlin 1918, etc. 

7. J. Ribera, op. cit. 

8. Hitti, op. cit. p. 561. 

9. Hitti, op. cit., pp 561-2; also vide J. Ribera, op. cit. 

10. Hitti, op. cit., p. 562; cf. Denis de Rougemont, L’amour et l'Occident, (Eng. Tr., ‘ Passion and 
Society’ 1939)- 
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suddenly arises in South Western Europe.’* And, with platonic love 
and the cult of the Dame rises the huge structure of Dolce Stil Nuovo 
with striking resemblance to a preceding similar tradition in Spanish 
Islamic poetry.” 

Indeed, more than a hundred years ago Stendhal had suspected the 
influence of Islamic culture on Provencal love, for in his interesting 
though unscholarly account of love in Provence he writes, “D’ow était 
tombée dans ce coin du monde cette charmante forme de civilisation qui 
perdant deux siécles fit le bonheur des hautes classes de la société ? 
Des Maures d’Espagne apparemmert.’”* 


The resemblance between the near eastern courtly tradition and the 
Provencal amour courtois is quite unmistakable. We also know the near 
eastern tradition has priority, for it makes its appearance in Arabic 
poetry, as early as seventh century A.D. ; while in Provence this tradition 
emerges quite suddenly, full-fledged, in the form of a perfect code in 
the eleventh century. Still, ore thing remains to be decided ; whether 
this resemblance is a matter of mere chance ? Or whether this later 
tradition was derived from the earlier one ? The answer to this question 
lies in the history of Provence from the seventh to the tenth century and 
in the problem of communication between the Arab world and the 
Provence during these centuries.* 


As we have seen, many orientalists have traced the growth of Provencal 
courtly love poetry to the Arabic poetry of Spain. But, the relationship 
of neighbourhood is, usually, not quite enough, and one may ask why 
did this tradition not make its first appearance in Spanish rather than 
in Provencal. 


We are told that in the ninth century, in Spain the Christians no 
longer knew Latin and texts of the Councils were translated into Arabic ; 
Spanish, therefore had, at least temporarily, severed all cultural relations 
with Latin and in thought and vocabulary was trying to ally itself to 
Arabic. The linguistic situation of the tenth century shows that, while 





1. Hitti, op. cit., p. 562. 

2. Vide, K. Vossler, Die Gétliche Komodie, Entuickelungsageschichte und Erklarung, Heidelberg, 1907-9 ; 
Miguel Asin, Divine Comedy and Islam, London 1926; M. Asin, Abenmasarra y su escula. Crigenes de la 
filosofia hispano-musulamana, Madrid, 1914; A. R. Nykl’s Introduction to: A Book containing the 
Risala, etc., Paris 1931, (or its Spanish version, La Poesia a ambos lados del Pireneo Lacia el ano 1100, in 
Andaluz I, 2, 1933). 

Some of these scholars have traced the source of the Cancionere and the Convito of Dante to the two 
books of Ibn Arabi, Tarjuman al Ashwag ‘translated into English by R. A. Nicholson, London 1911), 
and Dakhair, Beyrout, 1894. M. Asin, Divine Comedy and Islam is s detailed study of Dante’s Arabic 
sources. 

3. Stendhal, De l'amour, Ch. 41, ‘ De l'amour en Provence Jusqu’a la conquéte de Toulouse, en 1328, 
par les Barbares du Nord.’ 

4. A cultural and literary tradition like this must need centuries of background. 
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being influenced by Arabic, Spanish was influencing it as well.” Still, 

it was not in Spain but in Provence that the fully developed courtly 

tradition emerged to influence Europe. 

Landless knighthood (if we are to accept the hypothesis of Fauriel 
and Lewis)* is possible only in a country where there is no peace and 
prosperity and where the problem of defence is a very acute one. In 
spite of the wars between the Arabs and the Christians, or civil wars 
within these communities, there was cultural and social stability in Spain, 
and the two cultures, Islamic and Christian, thrived side by side, each 
influencing the other peacefully. There were periods of peace and periods 
of healthy cultural contacts. There was no need of a conception of love 
based essentially on adultery in a society which was on the whole peaceful 
and secure. Indeed, if adultery there should be, the knights of status 
equal to that of the lady would also be there, and Frauendienst would be 
unnecessary. Only in a society where the knights of the nobler status 
have either been killed, or are in captivity, or have long departed to fight 
the enemy, knights of a lesser order or squires have an opportunity to 
offer love or protection to ladies of higher rank. Thus, roughly speaking, 
the courtly tradition as we find it in Provence presupposes a cultural, 
pelitical and social anarchy on which it thrives. Such an anarchy persisted 
for two or more hundred years in Provence and not in Spain. And this 
anarchy was brought about by the invasions and incursions of the Arabs 
which were not organised as was their Spanish conquest but were rather 
like the raids of pirates. They made peaceful life impossible in Provence, 
and they made the introduction of one new clause possible in Provencal 
courtly code, namely the permission of adultery, for adultery always 
represents a disintegration of society and of the family system. 
Other clauses of courtly love they transmitted to the nobility and the 
society of Provence through hostile but chivalrous contacts. 

So let us turn to the history of Arab incursions in Provence and 
Southern France. And here is a chronicle of the military or other contacts 
of Arabs with the Western Furopean coastline in general, and with 
Provence in particular.* 

A.D. 638 The Arabs took Jerusalem. 

A.D. 660 Mu‘awiyah’s accession. Mu‘awiyah’s ships invaded 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete and Sicily. 

A.D. 675 Arabs attacked Spain by sea and were repulsed by 
Visigothic fleet. 


1. Levi-Provencal, L’ Espagne Musulmane au Xeme Siecle, Paris, 1932, p. 191: “ L’ arabe était la langue 
la plus couramment employee, mais elle étatit fortement influence par l'espagnol, qu’on appelait 
al-agamiya, autant dans less tourneurs des phrases que dan le vocubulaire lui-meme.” 

2. Lewis, op. cit. 

3. Most of the events recorded here have been endorsed by the historians of this part of France and this 
period. My two chief sources are, (1) Reinaud, Incursions of the Muslims into’ France, Piedmont and 
Switzerland, (Eng. Tr. by H. K. Sherwani, Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, January 1930 to October 1931) ; 
(2) Henri Pirenne, Mohammed et Charlemagne, Eng. Tr. London 1939. 
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681 Okba reached the Atlantic; a Romano-Berber 


counter-offensive. 

694 King Egica (Spain) accused the Jews of conspiring 
with Arabs. 

710 The Arabs raided Corsica. 

711 Tariq at the head of a Berber army attacked Spain 
and defeated Roderic, the Visigoth. 

712 Arab reinforcements in Spain ; they took possession of 
the country. They raided Sardinia. 

713 Musa bin Nusair proclaimed the authority of the 
Caliph of Damascus at Toledo. 

720 The Arabs captured Narbonne and besieged Toulouse. 


They raided Sicily. 

721 Die Molen of Aquitaine drove the Arabs back but 
could not recapture Narbonne. 

725 Arab offensive from Narbonne. Carcassone recaptured 
by them. They advanced up to Autun and took it. 

727 They raided Sicily. 

728 They raided Sicily. This year, or later, they raided 
the island of Lerins near Antibes.* 

739 They raided Sicily. 

732 Emir Abd-er-Rahman of Spain captured Bordeaux, 
but was totally defeated by Charles Martel at 
Piotiers.? 

The Arabs turned to Provence after this defeat. 
Sicily was again raided this year. 

735 Yussef ibn Abd-er-Rahman, the Arab Governor of 
Narbonne captured Arles with the help of Mauronte,?® 
the Duke of Marseilles and Provence.‘ 


1. Henri Pirenne, Mohammed et Charlemagne, London, 1939. 

2. Most modern historians now agree this victory was not of a decisive importance. “ This battle has 
not the importance which has been attributed to it. It cannot be compared with the victory over Attila. 
It marked the end of a raid, but its effect was not really decisive. If Charles had been defeated all that 
would have happened would have been that the Musulmans would have pillaged the country more 
extensively.” (Pirenne, op. cit., p. 156., footnote 2). 

3. Pirenne, op. cit., p. 156 ; Breysig, Jahrbucher des Frankischen Reichs. Die Zeit Karl Martels, pp. 77-78 ; 
Reinaud. op. cit. 

4. “ It was only natural that the incursions of the Mussalmans into France (even after Piotiers) should 
loosen all the bonds of French society. This disorder was felt first of all in Septimania and then in 
Provence the two parts of France which had been totally deprived of governmental machinery since the 
fall of Visigothic kingdom.” Certain ambitious persons who had carved out principalities for themselves 
and were called Counts or Dukes were afraid of both Charles Martel and the Duke of Aquitaine. “ It 
was for this reason that they appealed to the Muslims of Narbonne, and made an alliance with them. 
Among these chiefs we are told, was Mauronte whose authority extended over the whole of Provence and 
to whom our chroniclers give the title of the Duke of Marseilles.” (Reinaud, op. cit., Eng. Tr. in Islamic 
Culture, July, 1930, p. 405). 

Re 
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A.D. 737 The Arabs captured Avignon, with the help of 
Maucontus,! and ravaged the country as far as 
Lyons, and also Aquitaine. Charles marched against 
them, retook Avignon, defeated another Arab 
army which came by sea, sacked and burnt Agda, 
Beziers and Nimes, but failed to capture Narbonne.* 
Luitprand of Lombardy attacked the Muslims in 
Piedmont.* 

739 The Arabs made a fresh incursion into Provence 
and Piedmont, but Charles defeated them with the 
help of the Lombards.‘ Charles disarmed the 
Christians near Narbonne, for they were suspected 
to be sympathetic with the Arabs® and carried away 
with him many Arabs as well as Christian prisoners 
as hostages. 

752 Arabs, who had established themselves on the coast 
of Provence for some years, were expelled by Pippin 
who failed to take Narbonne.® 

759 Pippin captured Narbonne. (Narbonne had remained 
in Arab hands from 720 to 759). This victory ended 
the first phase of Muslim penetration into Provence. 

765 Ommayed Caliphate of Cordova established in 
opposition to the Caliphate of Baghdad. Pippin 
sent an embassy to Baghdad. 

768 Pippin received envoys from the Saracens of Spain 
who arrived through Marseilles. The moors were 
causing alarm in the neighbourhood of Marseilles.’ 

778 Charlemagne’s expeditionary force was defeated by 
the Arabs at Saragossa. 

793 The Saracens invaded Septimania.® 

795 Charlemagne established the Spanish March. 

798 The Saracens raided the Balearics. 

799 They pillaged the coast of Aquitaine coming from 
the Atlantic side. 

807 Nice and Centocelle overrun by the Saracen raiders. 


> 
o 


> >>>> > 
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. Pirenne, op. cit., p. 156. 

. Pirenne, op. cit., p. 157; Breysig, op. cit., p. 84. 

. Reinaud, op. cit., Islamic Culture, July, 1930, p. 407. 

. Pirenne, op. cit., Breysig, op. cit., p. 86. 

. Reinuad, op. cit., Islamic Culture, July, 1930, p. 409. 

. Pirenne, op. cit., p. 157; H. Hahn, Jahrbucher des Frankischen Reichs, 741-752, p. 141. 

. Pirenne, op. cit., p. 157, footnote 4, quoting Chronique du pseudo-Fredegaire. Continuate. M.G.H. SS. 
BER. MEROV., Vol. II, p. 191. 

8. The recapture of Narbonne is mentioned by Arab historians but not by French historians (Reinaud , 

op. cit). 
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809 The Arabs occupied Corsica and Sardinia. 

810 Haroun-al Rashid’s embassy to Charlemagne. First 
truce between Charlemagne and Al-Hakam (of 
Spain). 

812 Charlemagne signed treaty with the Spanish Al-Hakam. 

813 The Saracens again raided Nice and Civita Vecchia.! 

820 Spanish Muslims attacked Sardinia. 

827 —— besieged Syracuse in Sicily but failed to 
take it. 

828 Bonifazio of Tuscay raided the African coast between 
Carthage and Utica. 

830 Naples obtained the support from Saracens against 
the Duke of Benavento. 

831 The Arabs took Palermo and began colonizing Sicily. 
The embassy of Mamoun-al-Rashid to France. 

838 The Saracens raided Marseilles.2 The second phase of 
Arab incursions in Provence began. 

840 The Saracens penetrated into Provence by way of 

Rhone.*® 

842 The Saracens penetrated as far as Arles.* 

843 The Saracens took Messina with help from Naples. 

846 Lothair feared the Arab annexation of Italy. The 
Arabs took Ostia and advanced to the very gates 
of Rome. They were repulsed by Guide di Spoleto. 

847 The Arabs captured Marseilles.® 

849 Amalfi, Gaeta and Naples jointly fought and defeated 

the Arab’s Fleet. The Arabs raided the Provencal coast. 

850 Another raid on Provence. Arabs penetrated as far 

as Arles.® 

857 The Saracens raided Provence again. 

869 Saracen adventurers constructed a harbour at Camar- 

gue and ravaged Provence.’ 

876 The Arabs became practically the masters of the 
Southern French coast.® 

878 The Arab conquest of Sicily made complete. 

880 The alliance of Naples with the Arabs against the 
Byzantine Empire. 








A.D. 
A.D. 
A.D. 
A.D. 
A.D. 
A.D. 
A.D. 
A.D. 





1. Pirenne, op. cit., p. 157., footnote 4. 
2. Pirenne, op. cit., p. 240. 
3. Reinaud, op. cit., Eng. Tr. Islamic Culture, October, 1930, p. 617, quoting Dom Bouquets collection, 
Vol. III. p. 61. 
4. Pirenne, op. cit., p. 249. 
. Pirenne, op. cit., p. 157, footnote 4. 
. Pirenne, op. cit., p. 249. 
. Reinaud, op. cit. 
- Reinaud, op. cit. 
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A.D. 889 Arab occupation of Provence began. They established 
themselves at Sant Tropez and La Gard Freynet 
(Fraxnietum) in the Chaine des Maures.! This marks 
the beginning of the third phase of the Arab incursions 
in Provence. 

906 The Saracens crossed the Dauphine and Mount 
Cenis and ransacked the Novalesa Abbey on the 
Piedmontese frontier. 

g08 The Saracens ransacked the Abbey of Psalmodie 
near Aiguemortes in Languedoc. 

911 The Arab occupation of Alpine passes.? From these 
passes they raided the plains of Piedmont and 
Montferrat. 

920 The Arabs under an uncle of Abder-Rahman III, 
crossed the Pyrenees and raided a considerable 
part of Tuscany. 

834 Genoa sacked by the Fatimid fleet from Sicily. 

939 The Saracens raided Valais. The Abbey of Agaune 
was destroyed. 

942 Count Hugh of Provence, with the help of Greeks 
attacked the Arabs at Fraxinet ; but immediately 
made truce with them against his rival Berengar. 
On Hugh’s request, Great St. Bernard and other 
Alpine heights were held by the Arabs to stop 
Berengar.® 

952 Contrad, the master of Burgundy played the Huns 
against the Saracens, and, as they were fighting, 
he fell on them and both were defeated i his 
armies. 


A.D. 953 The Arabs overran Switzerland and reached St. 





1. Reinaud, op. cit., Islamic Culture, June 1931, p. 72 quoting Muratori, Rerum italicarum scriptores, 
Vol. II, p. 425. The Chronicle of Navalese Abbey, ibid., Vol. II. part 2, p. 730; Dom Bouquet's collection 
Vol., IX., p. 48 ; Bouche, Histories de Provence, Vol. I. pp.170-172. Cf. Pirenne, op. cit., p. 147, footnote 
4, and op. 249, quoting M.G.H. CAPIT., ed. Boretius-Krause, Vol. II., p. 377; and A. Schaube, 
Handelgeschichte der Romanischen Volker, p. 98-99. 

2. Besides Reinaud, op. cit., see Pirenne, op. cit., p. 249 and Schaube, Handelgeschichte der Romanischen 
Volker, p. 99. 

3. Reinaud, op. cit., Islamic Culture, January, 1931, pp. 83-85, quoting Luitprand in Muratori’s Rerum 
italilicarum scriptores, Vo. II, p. 462-4, and Dom Bouquet's collection. 

After the alliance with Count Hufo, the Saracens became bolder and bolder. “‘ They began to marry 
girls of the land they had now made their own and adopt its native culture.” (Dom Bouquet's 
collections. 


4. The responsibility of this hypothesis rests with Reinaud, op. cit., Islamic Culture, January, 1931, p. 88. 
His sources are Roman de Garin, Vol. I, and the Histories de Hainaut by Jacques de Gyuse, Vol. III, p. 270. 
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Gall* near lake Constanz. 

956 Otto, the Great, sent John of Gorze to the court of 
Abder-Rahman III who was regarded the protector 
of Fraxinet Colony. 

960 Saracens driven out of Mt. St. Bernard. 

965 Saracens had to evacuate Grenoble. 

973 Fraxinet captured from the Arabs by Guillaume of 

975 + Aries. hus, the third, the final and the most 
important phase of their penetration into Provence 
came to an end. They had dominated Provence, 
this time, from 889 to 975, aimost a whole century. 

A.D. 1005 The Saracens raided Antibes. 

A.D. 1019 An abortive Saracen attempt to take Narbonne. 

A.D. 1060 The Norman conquest of Sicily and the end of Arab 
-1091 hegemony in Western Mediterranean. 

It will be clear from this chronicle that the Arab penetration of 
Provence began as early as 720, and then at intervals continued right up 
to 973. This penetration, and the resulting contact lasted two centuries 
and a half. The first phase of this penetration was an organized drive 
from Narbonne, which wasa province of Muslim Spain. In the meantime 
the Arabs were getting stronger and stronger at sea and they were trying 
to capture Sicily, the naval gate to the European coast of Western 
Mediterranean. This first phase came to an end when in 759 Pippin 
captured Narbonne. But, in this period cultural and social contact had 


very rapidly developed. In Aquitaine and in Provence the Christians and 
the Muslims were mixing very freely, and intermarriages were not 
ent That Aquitaine which produced Eleanor and her daughter had 


to offer a daughter of Duke Eudes to Othman, the Arab chief of the 
frontier. Aquitaine preserved for a long time the legacy of courtly code. 

The second phase of Saracen penetration into Provence consisted 
mainly of naval invasions by sea. The Saracen fleet had become very 
powerful and the Saracen pirates were given a free hand by North 
African and Spanish governors. But among these pirates there must 
have been refugees from the courts of Baghdad and Moorish Spain, and 
the process of carrying the Arabic courtly code to the coast of Provence 
must have continued. This phase lasted from 838 to 888, that is fifty 
years. 

The third phase (889-975) is far more important. The Arabs settled 
down at Fraxinet, at several other strongholds and at the Alpine passes. 
But they did not try to build up a system of government on the lines of 
their Spanish or Sicilian possession. The Caliph at Cordova was 
nominally the protector of Fraxinet, but he had actually no hold over 





* Reinaud, op. cit., Islamic Cultuye, January 1931, pp. 88-89 quoting the Chronicle of the Abbey of St. 
Gall in M. Pertz’s collection, Vol. Il. p. 137. Cf. Hitti, op. cit. Hitti is of opinion that certain Swiss place- 
names such as ‘ Gaby’ and ‘ Algaby ’ (al-Jabi==tax collector) may possibly be of Arabic origin. 
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these Arab adventurers. They ravaged the country year in and year out.? 
There was no peace, no prosperity. The invaders and the invaded, 
except for cases of temporary, suspicious alliances, were on terms of 
almost perpetual hostility. Now, paradoxically but, in fact, very truly as 
Miguel Asin has pointed out, “the effect of war in imparting to the 
belligerents an intimate knowledge of each other is notorious.”* The 
peoples and nobles of Provence knew the Arabs and their intimate habits 
among them, the habits and ways of making love, better than the native 
Spaniards, or Sicilians or any other European people, who though ruled, 
were ruled in peace and allowed to live according to their own culture. 

Besides, by denying Provence peace and prosperity, the Arabs had 

roduced those very social conditions which encouraged lax morals. 

e knights of nobler rank were busy in the field, or in the counter-raids, 
generation after generation, and men of inferior rank were left with 
the lonely ladies to offer them protection and love. The sanctity of married 
life ceased to function. The male meiny learned the art of love-making, 
the art of seduction of their mistresses, of Frauendienst from their Arab 
adversaries who must have been experts in this game because of their 
centuries old experience. 

Landless knighthood, as we have already noticed, could only thrive 
in a period of national adversity and misery. This institution was 
borrowed very probably from the invading Arabs. A law of ‘Umar 
forbade Arabs to hold any landed property in conquered countries. 
Though this law was soon repealed by ‘U , ‘Umar’s immediate 


successor, yet it must have left its mark on distant provinces like North 
Africa. There, after the Berbers’ claim of equality, these landless Arab 
noblemen must have seen their only hope in piracy and adventure. 
However, the Arab settlers never tried to create for themselves the 
security of being landlords ; they chose to live as landless adventurers 


living on spoils.* They lived entirely on booty, and if they did not get 
itin Provence after they had reduced this province to poverty, they turned 
its strongholds into their headquarters ms ravaged the countries around, 
Piedmont, Switzerland, Burgundy. The Arabs who ruled at Fraxinet 
were, therefore, landless chieftains ; and the nobility of Provence had 
only to follow their example to produce as many landless knights as 
possible. 

Merely a centuries-old contact with an invading and ravaging foreign 
race is not enough to give a country a civilization, such as the courtly 
civilization of Provence There were, as a matter of fact, Barbarian raids 
all over Europe. But the invaders of Provence were Arabs, and however 
sanguinary or cruel their career in Provence, they had a very highly- 





1. Vide, Pirenne, op. cit., Pirenne and Reinaud both give a very detailed description of the lawlessness 
and insecurity of this land, in this period. 

2. Miguel Asin, Divine Comedy and Islam, p. 239. 

3. Reinaud, op. cit. 
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developed courtly civilization. The very force of historical events 
impressed this civilization on Provence. 

After 942, when the Arabs becamethe mastersof the Alpine passes, 
Provence became isolated from the rest of Europe. ‘“‘ The passes leading 
to Provence were now deserted.’’! In this period there was not a vestige of 
trade or commerce left, and there was little communication going on 
between various countries of the European continent.’* Indeed Henri 
Pirenne goes so far as to conclude, “‘ In the Cccident the coast from 
the Gulf of Lyons and the Riviera to the mouth of the Tiber, ravaged 
by war and the pirates, whom the Christiars having no fleet were power- 
less to resist, was no merely a solitude and a prey to piracy. The ports 
and the cities were deserted. The link with the Orient® was severed, 
and there was now communica.ion with the Saracen coasts 
classical tradition was shattered, because Islam had destroyed the ancient 
unity of the Mediterranean.’’* We need not accept Pirenne’s theory in its 
entirety. The Saracens of the Riviera must have remained in touch 
and in communication with the Saracenic ports of Muslim Spain, Sicily 
and North Africa, from where they got most of their manpower.’ But 
two broad facts emerge from all this. In the first place, for about one 
hundred years or so, Provence remained cut off from European civiliza- 
tion as it developed elsewhere. Secondly, in this period Provence belonged 
culturally and politically to the orbits of Cordova and Baghdad. 

In spite of, and perhaps because of the hostility of the Arab and the 
Christian in the Provence, race-mixture increased and had a great part 
in the transmission of Arab cultural heritage. ‘‘ The Saracens carried off 
the women of the country and threatened to perpetuate their own race 
through them. There are reasons to believe that more than one Christian 
made common cause with the Mussulmans.”® After the loss of Fraxinet, 
the Arabs who remained in Provence suffered from a discrimination 
in matters of sex, but as they gradually accepted Christianity and merged 
into the population, they continued giving Provence the stamp of their 
culture while losing their identity.’ 

So culturally Provence had already accepted the courtly civilization 
when the impetus of song came from Spain where as Ribera® and others 
have shown, the poetry was deeply influenced by the example of Arabic. 
The people of Provence had learnt more from the Arabs because they had 
suffered more at their hands. They had remained cut off from the main 


1. Pirenne, op. cit., p. 249. 
. Reinaud, op. cit., Islamic Culture, January, 1931, p. 78. 
. Le., Byzantium and the Eastern Mediterranean. 
. Pirenne, op. cit., pp. 184-185. 
. Reinaud, op. cit. 
. Reinaud, op. cit. 
. Reinaud, op. cit. 
8. J. Ribera, La musica andaluza medieval en las concioneds de travadores y troveros. Madrid, 1922. 
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springs of European civilization. Since they had lost touch with the 

European traditions, this new poetry from Spain inspired them to write 

a poetry much closer to the original Arabic verse in convention and in 

sentiment. 

The Arab occupation of Provence came to an end in 975, that is 
towards the end of the tenth century. In the eleventh century the 
Provencal courtly poetry reached its first bloom. 

And the troubadours were first patronized in those very countries 
which had been ruled by the Arabs—in Spain, in Aquitaine, in Southern 
Italy and in Norman Sicily. 


Aziz AHMAD. 








A HISTORY OF BAHRAM SHAH 


INTRODUCTION 


ie these pages I have tried to write a history of Sultan Bahram Shah 
of Ghaznin on the basis of surviving historical records and 
the references found in the work of his court-poet, Sayyid Hasan, 
and of other contemporary poets and men of letters. I have made efforts 
to consult all books and manuscripts available on the period and have, 
off and on, consulted several eminent scholars and almost all the import- 
ant libraries of India. But I had to work without a local guide and may 
have failed to utilise materials not available in India or published in Iran. 
I hope the learned critics will kindly overlook my shortcoming and favour 
me with their suggestions for improvement. 


From the ff. 17b-18b of the British Museum MS. Or. 1869 we learn 
that Sir Henry Elliot had asked ‘Nawwab Diyaud-Din “ Nayyar-i- 
Rakhshan,”’* a pupil of the famous Indian poet Gbhilib, to collect 
historical references from the works of the poets, Mas‘tid-i-Salman 
(d. 515/1121) and Sayyid Hasan (d. 556/1161), the court-poet of Bahram 
Shah of Ghaznin. Unfortunately the Nawwab could not pay attention 
to this request and this chapter of ‘‘ the darkest pages of history,” as 
Barthold calls it in his “ Turkestan” could not eventually be brought 
to light. Ihave attempted here to fill up the gap by collecting all references 
and putting them, along with other details, as “ torch-lights”’ for 
illuminating the history of Bahram Shah, the great-great-grandson of 
Mahmiid of Ghaznin. 





* He wrote these notices on the 12th March, 1861. See the Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the 
British Museum. Vol. III, p. 979. It is surprising to see the marginal note in English on f. 18 b, most 
probably by Elliot himself, saying that he had asked the Nawwab to collect those references from the 
work of Sayyid Hasan only and not from that of Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d, 
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(1) Banrim SHAn’s FaTHER 


Following the author of the Tabagat-i-Ndsiri,1 Mr. ‘Abbas Parviz,? a 
modern historian of Persia, says that Bahram Shah was the uncle of Malik 
Arslin son of Mas‘id III (d. Shawwil, 508/February 1115). But this 
statement is only partially correct. Malik Arslan was the son of Mas‘id 


III, as we find in a verse of a contemporary poet ‘Uthm4n-i-Mukhtari* 
(d. A.D. 1149 or 1159) :— 


je Ka okt Gly SLs jb 2 dyes op Oy! Ke FT glad! 18 


Bahram Shah wasalso a son of Mas‘iid—not Mas‘id’s brother ; several 
contemporary poets bear witness to this fact. Thus the poet Mu‘izzi 
(d. 542/1147) says :—: 


cal Vy An Sgreme Amlgm - 2 grime 1 elt plipelt « 


Sana’i (d. 545/1150)’ also records :— 
Set gl Jae a ojly aS” —  Dgree oy okt olan ole 8 


Lastly, Sayyid Hasan, the court-poet of Bahram Shah, recalls in one 


of his many such verses :— 
“ : > ‘ “ - “ «9 
wy die Ox oe we - aed - ols pl: oles 


Hence it is clear that Bahram Shah was not the uncle but the brother of 
Malik Arslan and the son of Mas‘id III. 


1. Bankipore MS., F. 1234; or Calcutta edition, 1864, p. 22. 

2. The History ‘ Az-Tahiriyan ta Mughil ,” Vol. I, p. 509. For the detailed history of Malik Arslan 
see my essay in the “ Ma‘arif” dated November-December, 1941. 

3. Ibn Athir, Cairo ed. Vol. X. p. 177; “Jannatu’l-Firdaus, ” Bankipore MS., f. 64 a, etc. 

4. In the India Office Catalogue of Persian MSS., p. 638. Dr. Ethe gives the date of his death as 544 or 
554/1149 or 1159. But this date would be wrong, if according to the writer of the “ Subh-i-Sadiq ” 
(Vol. III. f. 1022a, Bankipore) we believe that the poet’s following verse was in praise of Khusrau Malik, 
the grandson of Bahram Shah, who ruled from 559/1163 (and not Khusrau Malik, the son of Malik Arslan) 


lye olig She gpm Klee She = cre) lypem sighta TF sled! yy | 


Dr. Raz4zida Shafaq, in his literary history (p. 102), ascribes one doublet ‘ Shahryar Nama ” to this poet, 

5. His diwan, Bankipore, 1. 7b. 

6. Diwan of Mas‘id-i-Sa’d, Tehran ed., 1318, p. 732. A good copy of Mu'‘izzi’s diwan is now in the 
Asafia, (Deccan). For his dates and those of his father, Burh4ni see my essay in the ““Ma‘arif,” August, 1942 

7. A good discussion about his death, by Dr. Ethe is to be found in the Bodlien Library Catalogue 
Pp. 463. See also Maulana S. Sulaiman Nadvi’s essay in the ‘‘ Ma‘arif ” March, 1933, and also my new data 
in that journal, dated September, 1942. 

8. Hadiga, Lucknow ed., p. 625. 

9. India Office MS., No. 931, f. 146b. 
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(2) Banraim SHAn’s MoruHer 


About Bahram’s mother we have to consider a lot of evidence before 
we can come to any conclusion. Almost all the historians say that 
Mahd-i-‘Irag (“‘ cradle of Iraq’’), sister of Sultan Sanjar (d. 552/1157), 
was the mother of Bahram Shah.'! But Mr. ‘Abbas Parviz? again 
misleads us by saying that she was the daughter of Sanjar. This cannot be 
correct, because, according to Rdhatu’s-Sudir,? a history considered 
to be very important for the Saljiiq period, Sanjar was born in 479/1086. 
(Cf. Bundari, Cairo ed., 1318, p. 234, who gives Friday, Rajab 2s, 
A.H. 471-February 1, A.—D. 1079, as the date of his birth). So even if 
we take Bundiri to be more authentic and fix Sanjar’s birth in 471/1079, 
and suppose further that Sanjar, like his grandfather, Alp-Arslan, * was 
married at the age of thirteen, in 484/1092, and that “‘ Mahd-i-‘Iraq ” was 
the eldest daughter born to him, even then the date of her birth cannot 
be earlier than 485/1093. But this must be wrong, because Firishta ® 
tells us that when Bahram’s grandfather, Ibrahim (d. 492/1099), had no 
fear and felt secure from any attack by Sanjar’s father Malik Shah 
(d. 486/1093), because of his son Mas‘id III’s marriage with 
Mahd-i-‘Iraq, he diverted his attention towards India and personally 
conquered the fort of Ajodhan (modern Pak Pattan) in 472/1079-80. 
Ibnu’l-Athir ® gives the date of this conquest as the 20th Safar, A.H. 476 
(Sunday, the 9th July, 1983). Anyway it is not possible that Sanjar’s 
daughter could have been married before these dates, because Sanjar was 
himself born in 471/1079, even if we accept the date assigned to his birth 
by Bundari, who puts it earlier. 

Now we have to judge (a) whether ‘ Mahd-i-‘Iraq ’’ was the mother 
of Bahram Shah, as the writer of the Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri says and (b) 
whether she was the daughter of Malik Shah as several other historians. 
record. Fortunately we find a valuable treatise ‘“ Adabu’l-Harb” by 
Fakhru’d-Din Mubarak Shah (d. 607-633/1201-1235), who gives detailed 
accounts of this marriage. He says that when Malik Shah gathered to- 
gether a large host from Khwarazm, Khurasan and ‘Iraq with a view to 
marching against Ghaznin, Sultan Ibrahim sent Mihtar Rashid (better 


1. e.g., Raudatu’s-Safa, Lucknow, ed. 1874, Vol. IV, p. 799. 

2. See his history, Vol. I, p. 509. 

3. See its f. 77a or J.R.A.S., dated July and October 1902. Also ‘Majalisu’l-‘Ushshaq,’ Lucknow, 1897 
Pp. 232. 

4. Sanjar’s father Malik Shah was born in 445/1053, when his father Alp Arslan was fourteen years 
only. For these dates see J.R.A.S., July 1902, pp. 594 and 597. 

5. Lucknow ed., Vol. i., p. 48. 

6. Vol. X, p. 46. 

7. Islamic Culture, Hyderabad, April 1938, p. 192. The detailed accounts that led to this marriage 
are found on ff. 60a-65a, British Museum MS., or its reprint by the Oriental College, Lahore, May, 
1938, pp. 18-27. 
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known as Abur-Rushd Rashid) asan envoy tohim. The envoy stayed 
long encugh at the court of Malik Shah, till he succeeded in cementing 
the political relations of the two kings by arranging marriage of Mas‘iid 
III with the daughter of Chaghar Beg Abi Sulaiman Da’iid' b. Mika’il b. 
Saljaiq ; i.e., with the cousin of Malik Shah’s father Alp Arslan. The 
actual words of the Adabu’l-Harb, on f. 64a, are as follows : 


6 GN a Wr come fine Ll pyld ai Fd ge? - CAF (1) det Hye lt KL) 


Cope yop 9 1 = diy Opa Oly 9 dle Gap 4: p25) pli « ofl2 Ke ve Zhe 
a} Fas 29) i pols J) a Oe tonoend Ag ll ee el & \y os 2 aS Aeatgi dali le a 
~ 39 SAY! KL. glal pol. sao ly - a05 def 5 39) de 2G nT 4 OLS a! jay 


We have (now) no daughter (for marriage), but have an aunt in ‘Iraq 
(hence, probably called ‘‘ Mahd-i-‘Iraq” or “the Cradel of ‘Iraq ”’ ) 
daughter of Chaghar Beg (Abi Sulaiman) Da’iid, whom we betroth (to 
Mas‘id III). You should send some one to fetch her that she may be 
brought and taken to that court.” A letter was immediately written under 
his orders to ‘Iraq to the effect that he had given his aunt in marriage to 
the Amir ‘Alau’d-Dawla Mas‘id III and that the necessary arrangements 
for her departure were to be made at once and she was to be sent with the 
men who were coming to fetch her. That lady eventually became the 
mother of Malik Arslan (the brother of Bahram Shah). The poet 
Mas‘iid-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman/d. 515/1121/ also refers to this relation in the 
following lines :— 


(=; AF OA! KL db; j!) 
Ce oan on! Si ObL - 95> als Jac AL oy 
2 > ps s'y J < 12) = K lyaly 9 ny 9 et larr get 


erglo hui 9 Sool sh tay - 6 be Syd es Oa b 

In these verses the poet traces the descent of Malik Arslan? the son 
of Mas‘id III from (a) Mahmiid of Ghaznin and (b) Chaghar Beg Abi 
Sulaiman Da’id* (d. 450/1058). There is one more verse of this poet 
to the same effect : 
~ 252 pF s ope 2S 5 yi 

1. For his full name see J.R.A.S., July 1902, p. 588. 

2. His diwan, Tehran 1318, p. 611. 

3. In ‘Raudatu’s-Safa,’ Lucknow, 1915, Vol. IV. p. 124 the date of his son Qawurd’s enthronement is 
given as 450/1058°; i.e., he died in that year. In the ‘Akhbiru’d-Dawlatis-Saljugiyya,’ Lahore, 1933, p. 29, 
the date of his death is Safar 452/ March 1060. Miss Iqbal Shafi‘ rightly remarks, in the ‘Islamic Culture’ 
April 1938, p. 196, that the daughter must have been older than Mas‘ad III, because he was born in 
453/1061. 

4. The diwan of Mas‘td-i-Sa‘d, p. 113. 
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Again in this verse the poet mentions his patron Malik Arslan to 
have been descended from (a) Mahmiid and (b) Da’iid while in a _tarji‘- 
band he traces Bahram Sbah’s descent from Mahmiid (Yaminu’d-Dawla) 


only :— 
GS ls GA dais elf ale - 45 GSnj pA ce 1 St 


Hence it is clear that (a) Malik Arslan was the son of the (Turkish) 
Saljukide princess “ Mahd-i-‘Irag,” as his name (meaning ‘a lion’ in 
Turkish) also denotes, and that (b) Bahram Shah was not born of that 
lady, as the above verse makes no such mention and the following 
passage of the Addbu’l-Harb also clarifies :— 


9 RIG Ny (old plop Jol Il eS aedzail ge (ae ) Ola. LI 
Sages ly aK y aS Fy a5 5! 2 Obj OL 9 Sy KL cad jl) Gy! KL Ohl 
op 992 Silas j! |) S25 9 A 9 9 pi 


(3) BanrAm’s Birtu 


We now try to find out the probable date of Bahram’s birth. From 
the Adabu’l-Harb,3 Haft-Iglim,* etc., we know that Malik Arslin was 
the elder brother of Bahram. So if we find out the date of Arslan’s 
birth we can at least say that Bahram was born thereafter. Ibnu’l-Athir5 
and Abu’! Fida® say that Arslan was murdered in Jumfada II, 512/ 
September, 1118, A.D. at the age of twenty-seven: i.e., he was born in 
485/1092. But the writer of the Tabagat-i-Ndsiri’ says that he died in 
§11/1117 at the age of thirty-five ; i.e., according to him Arslan was born 
in 476/1083. Now we have to judge which of these dates is correct, and 
for this purpose we have to know first the date of Mas‘id III’s marriage 
with Mahd-i-‘Iragq. From a panegyric of the poet Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d we may 
quote here a few important lines on the subject :— 


Cr Ee 4) SK: “ip Jaildge 4 43 Olga Uwnliny? 03) |; csp jj! eal o! 
cade 5) etd 5, SU CS PEK 2 pees CK er OLE 


cp? 98 Meee by dul ge apad Sy ont Abs nd aul ee 539 38 





1. Ibid., p. 560. 

2. Adabu'l-Harb, p. 32. Also see its page 24. Had" Mahd-i-‘Iraq been Arslin’s step-mother he would 
not have dared to send her to Sanjar to win him over against her own son Bahram (as history says) or 
to request Sanjar’s real brother Muhammad to persuade him not to attack Ghaznin in favour of Bahram. 

3. p- 32, (Ibid.). 

4. Asafia Library MS., Hyderabad, f. 112 b- 

5. Cairo ed., Vol. X. p. 179. 

6. Cairo ed., Vol. Il, p. 239. 

7. Calcutta ed., p. 23. 

8. The poet’s diwan, p. 436. 
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From these verses it is clear that when Mas‘iid III invaded Saqsin? 
in the month of “ Dai” (December-January) he had already been married 
to Mahd-i-‘Iraq. The poet mentioned him as one related to Malik Shah 
and not to Chaghar Beg Abi Sulaiman D4a’id, who was his real 
father-in-law, probably because (a) Malik Shah* was more famous than 
him and that (b) the latter had already died by then. Unfortunately, 
history does not tell us when Mas‘id III invaded Sagsin, otherwise we 
could very easily know that the marriage had already taken place before 
that invasion. Anyway, we should now seek the help of history in a 
different manner. 

We have already learnt from Firishta (p. 48) that Ibrahim diverted 
his attention towards India and conquered the fort of Ajodhan (Pak- 
Pattan) in 472/1079-80, after he had felt secure from the danger of the 
Saljiiq attacks because of his son Mas‘id III’s marriage with Mahd-i-‘Iraq. 
This means that the marriage had been performed sometime not later than 
471/1078. But this date must be wrong because of the following reasons :— 

(a) From the ‘ Rahatus-Sudir ’* we understand that Malik Shah was 
busy in that year, capturing Samargand, etc. ; and the ‘Adabu’l-Harb’ 
records that Ibrahim’s envoy Rashid had taken several months for 
discussions, etc., before he could be able to fix that marriage. Hence 
it is clear that Malik Shah, who was then preoccupied with wars in 
distant places like Samargand, etc., had no peace of mind for months 
together to hold those discussions. 

(b) Nizami ‘Aridi writes in the Chahar Magala (Discourse II, 


story 6) that when the poet Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d was first imprisoned® in 
472/1079-80 he sent the following quatrain to Ibrahim :— 





1. There is difference of opinion about the locality of Saqsin. In Ul4L)| « sMit is said to be a city 


of the Asiatic Turkestan. Ing! la |> y4°we find a note on p. 453, which shows that it is the same as Itil 
situated near Astarkhan on the lower-bed of the Volga (or Sia by). From ‘Nuzahatu’l-Qulab’ (pp.10 
239, 259) and from Yaqit’s ‘Mu‘jamu’l-Buldan,’ Vol. IV, p. 560 we understand that it was somewhere 
on the east of the Caspian Sea. In D’Ohson’s map it is shown on the Volga on the latitude 53° N. In 
the Spinner-Menke Atlas (map No. 67) it is on the bank of the river Aral on 67° E longitude and 53° N 
latitude ; i.e., near the modern Orenberg. I am obliged to Principal Muhammad Shafi‘ for kindly giving 
me this information. 

291 ola jy? 5 5 lac! Ola - s)31 ol. Ks ys Ansty Aety 9 

dy 9f ols KL, Ss Khe ge jl ayat oly Te aly ayal 


2. The poet Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d (p. 695) has also got a quatrain to the same effect . 

3. JR.AS., July 1902, p. 597. 

4. For these details see the ‘ Adabu’l-Harb,’ pp. 18-27. 

5. Nizami mentions the fortress‘ Nai” where the poet was then first imprisoned, but it was his third 
prison as he himself says, in his diwan (p. 526) ; 

eli ii JL a FAB) wi - SOd 9 ge Dp le cae 

Mirza Qazwini, in his note on this poet (Tr. Brown, pp. 41-43), says that this imprisonment was after 
480/1087-8 and a little before 492/1098-99. See also Raghid-Yasimi’s preface to this poet's diwan. 
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whale Bebsae GE - ah at Keli cl yay jo 
HZ Li Ke yt pp FAT Oe eet ad ol 


In this quatrain the poet refers to Malik Shah as one who deserves to 
be imprisoned (because of enmity), while he pleads his own innocence, 
at the court. This means that by that year (if that date be correct) there 
was ro such matrimonial alliance between the two courts. Hence we 
shall have to agree with Ibnu’l-Athir who gives the date of the subsequent 
capture of Ajodhan as the 2oth Safar, 476/Sunday, the 9th July, 1083. 

Now, in order to ascertain the exact date of that marriage we shall 
have to refer to other accounts as well. From Ibn-Khaldin! we know that 
Malik Shah gave one of his daughters in marriage to the Caliph 
al-Mugqtadi (d. 487/1094) in the year 474/1081-82. This eventually 
means that it was only after this year that Malik Shah had to say to 
Rashid, the envoy of Ibrahim, “ We have no daughter (now to marry with 
Mas‘iid III).” Hence it is now quite clear that the marriage of 
Mahd-i-‘Iraq with Mas‘id III was performed after 474/1081-82 and 
before 476/1083 (when that subsequent capture of Ajodhan was effected) ; 
Leé., in 475/1082-83.” 

ecan now find out the year of the marriage, if we just select here some 
verses of the poet Mas‘tid-i-Sa‘d in praise of Rashid, the envoy of Ibrahim:—* 





she cal aie at «Oy oT Uke ae 
plans 5! Spe a Obs; al; 
3& b ee x eg a 
seat n OF ae Gil aa 
sid ole y Jose She jl jk al 
Hyls pt ay? Khe jak 
y8jg) At Ai oko CK. ne 50 
g12 ZEB pate Cre) te > ot 
sla es slo wi« pas Spam 313 43 
glial j1 As oy) EL Fs bus 
SAY NOY cmp oe 99) poe 
plat 025 si pl Sas tat js 


ye gol: ps ol ge: oly oT 
Vea 5) Pe oy 2h) oR 


—-r ‘ oy) tl cue o3° ey 
JW 1 A at et ool es: 
ASSLS 05! — —_—_——S clLns! glo 


Aty gym dle She oti dec 
Ash tore UE Ee j oe 
+> ge esl) daly le 
zh coldly FG jlo cl py ol 
he te jl gt CE oe Vl 
les 51 29: Ob ska 9 ap Amy 
jb play Dy we 8 OLD py 


Ba eer Pe Ore et) SI 


1. Ibn-Khaldin (Tr. Ahmad Husain),Vol. XIV, p. 13. The daughter was sent to the Caliph in 480/1087 


(Raudatu’s-Safa, 1915 Vol. IV, p. 101). 
2. Adabu‘l-Harb, p. 24. 


3. Diwan, pp. 209-21. From ‘Ibnu'l-Athir’ (Vol. X, p. 57) we know that Nizimu’l-Mulk spent 100,000 


gold coins in this marriage from his own pocket. 
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gham 95 E52 at po dm Ce Folte Srp cui ety elo 
shat SS ple ej pm £1 Om Gre cpl pRty dees} em py Oe 


The following points are to be noted in the above verses :— 

(a) The last two verses clearly show that this panegyric was written 

Ag poet when he was a prisoner in a fort (Sau ?) situated on some 
ill. 

(b) The verses 6-8 clarify the point that the envoy Rashid succeeded 
in obtaining for a ‘prince’ (Mas‘iid) the hand of a ‘ princess’ 
(Mahd-i-‘Iraq) from ‘ Iraq. 

(c) We have already proved that the marriage was performed in 
475/1082-83. Now from the third and fifth verses we understand 
that it was held, beyond any doubt, in winter (Sha‘ban-Shawwal, A.H. 
475=21st December A.D. 1082—20th March, A.D. 1083). This 
ultimately shows that the writer of the Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri is correct in 
saying that Arslan was born (of that union) in 476/1083. This further 
shows that Bahram, who was younger than Arslan (although of a 
different mother) must have been born not earlier than 477/1084. 


(4) BAaHRAM AS CLAIMANT TO THE THRONE 


On the death of Mas‘id III in Shawwéal,' A.H. 508/March, A.D. 
1115, his son Sherzad, according to his will,? ascended the throne of 
Ghaznin. But with his accession the fratricidal wars broke out and he 
had to repair to Tabaristan to the court of the Ispahbad ‘Ala’u’d-Daula 
‘Ali b. Shahryar b. Qarin (of the House of Bawand) who fulfilled his 
desire to arrange for his pilgrimage to Mecca. After his return Sherzad 
was enabled to proceed once more to Ghaznin,? but he was soon after 
killed by his brother Arslan. His other brothers were also either killed 
or arrested, except Bahram, who happened to be at Tikinabad of 
Garmsir from before the death of their father there. 

Malik Arslan, better styled as® ‘“ As-Sultanul-A‘zam, Sultanu’d 
Dawlat (Abu’l-Mulik) Malik Arslan b. Mas‘id,” ascended the throne 
of Ghaznin on Wednesday, the 6th of Shawwal, A.H. 509 (=22-2-1116) 
as we find out from the following panegyric written in his praise by 


Masii‘d-i-Sa‘d-i-Salman :— 


IE obi oly KH 5! al, Spt jl aby jay Geetopl Oye 4% 


4 
Ge Sle 25 oo Le 2} cope 1 GjG Je aig wail aca 
1. ‘Mu‘jmal-Fasihi,’ Bankipore, f. 160a; Ibnul Athir, Vol. X, p. 177, etc. 
2. Muhammad Baqia’s ‘Miratu’l-‘Alam,’ Bankipore, f. roga ‘ Tarikh-i-Guzida,’ Habibganj, etc. 
3. Ibn Isfandiyar’s History of Tabaristan (Tr. Browne), pp. 58-59. 
4. ‘ Tabagat-i-Nagiri,’ Raverty, p. 148 Tikinabad is a large city of Garmsir (or the hot country), so 
called after the heat of its climate. 
s5- Such are the inscriptions of his coins (See Elliot’s History, Vol. II, p. 483). 
E—10 
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She af cu AIL gi! olga 9 po aT 
si 4 9 culls gS et 
Jl, oy! aS Gj KL cil oS 
Sly} ole 5 Glas we sel) Olle 
Sy Wyo gts pai oF 


KL S55: OT cuyly dae a le» 
Spa cp Oy! KL Aylilly! 
pil oie Cle oI KS Ee Sie | 
get Aas S19) i! tee AT Oy jy Am 


dem 9 op Atty } 
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But as Bahram was then at Tikinabad, he appears to have resisted 
there the forces of Malik Arslan, but then on being defeated, he fled 
away. This we understand from the following verses of the same poet :— 





dk Spam jel 5 oli, cum sly 
Slade y > dim 59) Fel gm wad 
Slay So eAST yp Core Cod 
ols ols okt gla Ole OGHRinn 
She ope DE pe Sty ji ew 
Sul OSS op th Sey Om 
sky Oley wT, «5 OL) Oly 
she ae SL tee 92 Ath aS Ole 
syecsh ai OF Sete) WU ae 
EK yee Ge » GW 45) 4 
obs st 9 jlinys 50 a) SO Ole 


Ske Cyam el cls ey okt j 
sz 2 GE} pe Sb yl 
Ole sty aelyl 5 oAed a 
Toone) O%Ay! KL SLI ye! 
ets ails dyry CT Pe 4 
9) cule Aig 70 aS dy: jy Ao 
cm pale SI jy Ay lee 
HK Sh eee GT nj 
a ete os oS ace of 
SH 2p HON AS So 56) Cate te 
Dye 9 sila 


bli lia daily 9 sil Spee 2p 


ah; ote 





a Soy Ss 2 Fa OT » ? 


These lines refer to Malik Arslan’s enthronement and subsequent 
on of Bahram (7-12) from Tikinabad. The seventh verse particularly 
refers to the former’s predominance and ascendancy, because the deli- 
berate use of 4 and een relating to “ler , 
the literal meaning of Arslan +! 
another panegyric for the occasion :— 

SES ema GE 9 gi KL aT okey pe KL) 

olay aS Glee 4 KL alo K dase alae 9 SK cold als 
r) as wtke  Cnee g A le 
See oe 8 oy te ele 


“ stl SX 45 KL, 5! 4 ele ”’ 
? 


explicates 
or lion. The same poet writes 


elk: ok aS Oe 


Vg pee 4 cok Al 15 
skh alae gf KL saci Ky 
oul SS) > gf KL j aS y by, 


chy GT wtls 4 a sgule QI Ky 


Oe be te Anh Spe 2! 50 


sks + we I 


7 oe + é& 





1. His diwan, pp. 317-318. 
2. Ibid. p>. 127-128. 
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DLs ga cKar gore ligidcy mat G6 kis O is wot <e F) 
slo wae WWE On Oe GW ss KY 5 Golo gt rlasi 
Slam dade 1) OT AS Cup aS ott i Pe A) du y 
alo gal pack ay Fe 2 plas gold Bay WE pe & Id 
In these lines the following points are to be noted :— 

(a) The last verse most probably refers to the poet’s release from 
the fort of Maranj, his last prison, because for him there could be no 
greater ‘kingdom’ than this. Thus the date of his release could be 
509/1116, when Arslan ascended the throne. 

_(b) From the verses 3-6 it is again clear that Malik Arslan attacked 
Tikinabad, whence Bahram, as has already been clarified, fled away. 

_ (c) It appears from the 7th, 8th and gth verses that Malik Arslan sent 
his forces to different places of the country to establish his supremacy. 
This point is further clarified from the following verses of the poet 
ph ann - : 
Uthmian Mukhtari who refers to Ray* where the new Sultan went 
for the same purpose :— 

2 253 ok »S ger © eyéle SUT ge ge we Ain, 

Se elena Soe SS oss Gp sil ob) Cudye 

ay OK! SLT gh gh Ola ol ay Cre de a argo li aS Sy 

Bj 3) OLKAE ote dey Obl plas Glingae Cunt 52 Sek 

Bae ly Se ted dag 5 gle Coal 9) SUT Ose i! a als 

2 NF cam molt Ge Ee GH dy MA pe Fay ol le jy 

Sm fie a op FL Apr Ole Ao AS o9 cle 

Sse Ole Ae a te SL Kt ge Ob Olpe Oleo 50 5 Se 
2S ype Sle ol dep jl ba dL sy Gilp Sioa es 


These verses show that at Ray he was recognised as king’ on the 
festival of <+r ; i.e, on the 2nd of the Persian month Bahman 





1. Ibid., pp. 111-112. This panegyric appears to have been written in the month of Muharram{(s51o 
May, 1116) as its last line shows :— 


HS sian gS Kegs gee we deotl gt 3 doy 


2. From the ‘Raudatu’s-Safa’ (1915, Vol. IV, p. 100) we understand that during the reign of Mas‘ad I 
(d. 432/1040) the Saljaqs had captured all (non-Indian) possessions of the Ghaznavides and then Maudid 
(d. 440/1048) ruled only over Afghanistan and India. In the’ Tarikh-i-Baihaqi’ (p. 71) it is stated that in 
28/ 1036-37 the Ghaznavide kingdom was cut off frorn Khurasan and ‘Iraq and was limited to Ghaznin 
only, while the Saljiiq sovereignty was recognised even up to Samarqand at least, whereas we know also from 
Hakim’s ‘Tarikh-i- Mawaraun-Nahr’ (Bombay 1310, p. 17) Sanjar went twice (in 524/1130 and 53/1140-1 ) 
to crush rebellions. At any rate, the poet’s contemporary evidence regarding Arslin’s recognition in Ray 
needs no further corroboration to the fact that his sway extended up to that place as well. 

3. ‘Manisu’l-Ahrar,’ Habibganj, p. 591. 
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(February, A.D. 1116 or Shawwal, A.H. 509) when he ascended the 
throne of Ghaznin. 

We have already seen above that Bahram was at Tikinabad when his 
father expired. But he had to flee to Sistan, accompanied, as Muhammad- 
i-‘Awfisays, } by one attendant, and they took precaution of having their 
horses shod backwards. Through Sistan Bahram proceeded to Kirman ? 
to seek the help of Arsl&n Shah, ‘(b. Kirman Shah b. Qawu’rd b. Chaghri- 
Beg Abi Sulaiman Da’id) who ruled from (Friday) the pro ae of 
Muharram, A.H. 495 (16-11-1101) to 537/1142. This king treated, 
Bahram with great regard and affection, and, as Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
says, ‘‘ helped him with so much money as it was beyond human capacity.” 
He also said, “ As the great king Sanjar is now on the throne it is not 
proper for me to give you an army, but I have done all that was in my 
power to help you financially.” He then sent one of his nobles to 
Sanjar to recommend the case of Bahram to him. 

In the following verses from a contemporary poet, Sana’i, we get a 
reference to the help the king of Kirman gave to Bahram : 
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1. Sir H. Elliot’s History, Vol. II, p. 199. 

2. For these details and the treatment by Arslan Shah see ‘Tawarikh-i-Al-i-Saljiiq-i-Kirman’ (Houtsma 
Berlin, 1886), pp. 25-27. The date of his death in ‘Mujmal-i-Fasihi’ (Bankipore, f. 164 a) is 536/1141. The 
poet ‘Uthmin-i-Mukhtari’ was one of his admirers (Majmii‘a-i-Qasaid No. 4512, p. 20, Habibganj). 

wl neil, OLS we pie el CI , 
E53 Se ATs S85 Se yl 
wht ext Aigling ob 3 ee ed) oe 
Qe XS. — 
whe NG 3) ce 3 9s I; 3) net AT NAL OL T Any ly bowl gs 
3- Hadiqa, Lucknow ed., pp. 638-642. In the 7th verse the poet refers to Bahram’s shooting of spear. 
f. ‘Adabu’l-Harb’ (p, 31) wherein he is called an expert in arrow and spear. 
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From the Adabul-Harb' we learn that it was, by divine inspiration, 
that Bahram went to the court of Sanjar and took refuge with him. He 
remained in his company on all occasions, and would offer himself for 
all work, till the Sult&n (Sanjar) became very fond of him and made him 
his confidant. His praiseworthy services, cultured manners and good 
behaviour towards the noblemen made them say the following to the 
king, who shared their feelings that ? 


lp og Al. be! & 2 ok 3 ASS) oes on by sym 45 ‘col 2 ae” 
Signe 9 O25 cas gl Gm yo 6 ably yo by obtoh Syke Uo GRAN Gale ag 03,5 opting 


i ae & cm! pH! oltol ddpem SAS! 9 ed ding ole 3! Od5s5 


This remark relieved the Sultan of his anxiety that people would 
blame him for helping a stranger (Bahram) against his own kith and kin 
(Arslan). One day when the Sultan went out hunting Bahram shot an 
arrow and transfixed two birds, which were flying one over the other. 
The Sultan praised him very much and gave him a precious robe of 
honour and from that very day he planned to raise an army for Bahram 
and the same week the latter led* a considerable force towards Ghaznin. 
The writer of the Adabu’l-Harb further explains why Sanjar helped 
Bahram :— 


se SS OL) De & Alem 5 po ol clsalye | Pe) Ole 9 O55! 9 Oke! alee 

E sian Sap FV AS paca «ae ge SHUI aS 33 9 gees cela 9 Sly 3 

aS ane ¢ aS Os aS 9) ceed 5) oF 93 oe Kes | cals AT ge WF 92 SK 2 5! Al ig 
Wo66 ope Klee y Ai AT oye deg yy OKs » 


So, as the same writer says, a wooden arrow caused the recovery of 
the great kingdom of Ghaznin. 


(5) First BatrLe with Maik ARSLAN 


At this time (510/1116) Sanjar was not the sole monarch of 
Khurasan but a deputy ® of his elder (real) brother Muhammad b. Malik 


1. For the details and the ensuing quotations see the ‘Adabu'l-Harb,’ pp. 32-34. 

2. Ibid., p. 32-33—Cf. ‘Tabagat-i-Nasiri’ (Raverty), p. 148, ll. 23-24 and p. 109. |. 16. 

3. Other histories, e.g., ‘Raudatu’s-Safa’ (IV, 0. 49), Firishta (pp. 49-50) etc., state that Sanjer himsel 
led the army to Ghaznin. We shall see its details later. 

4. ‘Adabu’l-Harb,’ pp. 33-34. 

5. He was a deputy of his brothers Barkhyaruq ( d. 498/1104) and Muhammad (d. 511/1117) in 
Khurasan from 489/1095-96, and after the death of the latter he became the sole monarch of Khurasan 
‘Iraq, etc., See ‘Rahatu’s-Sudar’ or its summary in J.R.A.S., 1902 pp, 849-356. As long as he was a deputy 
his title wss “ Nasiru’d-Din"” and afterwards as a monarch he was called “ Mu‘izud-Din.” See Ibn 
Khaldin, (Tr. Vo. IX, o. 85). 
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Shah (d. 511/1117). He first sent letters' to Arslan, advising him to settle 
the matter with Bahram and come to a compromise, but he refused to do 
so. Moreover, he (Arslan) had treated his mother “ Mahd-i-‘Iraq ” very 
badly. Eventually these reasons led Sanjar to start personally against 
Arslan in 510/1116. 

en Arslan knew that Sanjar was to come personally against him 
he sent an envoy to Muhammad (another near relative), requesting him 
to prevent Sanjar from marching further. So, Muhammad sent a messenger 
to Sanjar for the purpose, but instructed him not to obstruct him if he 
had already started for Ghaznin. The messenger found him on his way 
and thus his errand was shunned.’ 

Sanjar, with an army of 30,000 men, started for Ghaznin along with 
Bahram and at Bust* they were joined by Tajud-Din® (d. 559/1164), 
the ruler of Sistan, and his brother Fakhrud-Din. 

The joint forces of these great warriors of the age frightened Arslan, 
although he had got a large army consisting of 30,000 cavalry, 
innumerable infantry and 160 elephants. So he was driven to sue for 
peace and thus sent his mother ‘‘ Mahd-i-‘Iraq ” to Bust, with 200,000° 
gold coins and other presents to win over Sanjar. But she was herself 
against Arslan, because he had treated her badly and had either killed or 
imprisoned all her sons. So, instead of winning Sanjar over for Arslan 
she added fuel to the fire of his anger. 


1. Badaydni, Calcutta ed., 1868, Vol.I, p.39; Muhammad Ydsuf’s ‘ Muntakhabu’t-Tawarikh,” 
Bankipore, f. 316a. 

2. Raverty (Tabagat) writes in footnote No. 5 of page 108 that “ Arslan is said to have requested 
her to dance before him for his amusement.” But this must be an exaggeration, because she was, as we 
have seen, his real mother and no son, however wicked he may be, can ask his real mother to do so. 
This could be possible only when he was in a state of utter drunkenness. Anyway, some uncommon 
thunders and fire are reported (Firishta, p. 50 ) to have occurred in his reign as “ heaven's wrath.”’ 

3. Muhammad Ydsuf’s ‘ Muntakhabu’t-Tawarikh,’ f. 316a. 

4. Bust is a hot city of Sistan and situated on the west of the Helmand (see Elliot, Vol. II. p. 575). For 
these details see‘ Habibu’s-Siyar,’ Bombay 1857, Vol. II, part IV, p. 33; Firishta, pp. 49-50; ‘ Tarikh-i- 
Abu’! Khair Khani,’ Bankipore, f. 136a., etc. 

5. His capital was Nimriz. Sanjar gave his sister Safiyya (Dawlat Shah, Browne, p. 107) to him 
Jabali (d. 555/1160) was one of his court-poets. For this poet see my article in the Nagpur University, 
Journal, No. 11. 

6. ‘ Ibnu’l-Athir’ (Vol. X, p. 178) says that Arslan had sent 100,000 gold coins and that in the battle 
he had 120 elephants, each having four warriors on. The poet Mas‘ud-i Sa‘d also refers in his diwan 


(pp. 465-466) :— 
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Thus the combined forces of Khurasan and Sistén marched on 
Ghaznin and at a place one ‘farsakh ’! from the city a very fierce battle 
was fought. Tajud-Din Abu’l-Fadl of Sistén showed great valour 
and killed or captured several elephants of Malik Arslan. or as 
disaster prevailed and the army of the latter lost heart and was totally 
routed. Khwaja Sa‘id Mustawfi, of the court of Tajud-Din, has 
described this event as follows :— 


og bree 9 ue okt | pee og 
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Besides this poet, ‘Abdu’l Wasi‘ Jabali has also |g these accounts 


in a long panegyric of fifty-two verses in praise of Tajud-Din. Some 
of them are as follows :— 

ctld QUES pail yt ay 6 55T GLo pail og a 
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1. One ‘farsakh’ or ‘farsang’ is equal to a league or one hour's march (see the note on the 
* Nuzhatu’l-Qulab,’ J.R.A.S., Oct., 1902, p. 478). Principal Muhammad Shafi‘ has clearly defined it 
(the Oriental College Magazine, August 1933, p. 48) as equal to about four English miles. 

2. ‘ Tarikh-i-Abu’l-Khair Khani,’ Bankipore, f. 136 a. The first verse has “Karoh” and not “Karwah” 
as Raverty (p. 352) has taken it a variant in his translation of the ‘ Tabaqat.’ 
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Thus Arslan was totally defeated by the combined forces* 
of Khurasan and Sistan, but we are forced to the conclusion that he 
bravely faced the odds. Anyway, he had to repair 10 India to recoup his 
lost strength and seek the aid of Muhammad-i-Abi Halim (his viceroy in 
India), about whom we shall discuss later. 

On (Sunday) the 2oth of Shawwal,? A.H. 510 (=25-2-1117) Sanjar 
entered Ghaznin with triumph and remained there for forty days, i.e., 
up to Friday, the 1st of Dhul-Hajj, A.H. 510 (=6-4-1117). He forbade 
his men to do any harm to the city or to the citizens and made Bahram 
his deputy or vassal to rule Afghanistan (and naturally India as well) 
on the understanding that the latter should pay him 1000 gold coins 
(dinars) per day. A tax-collector for the purpose was then posted at 
Ghaznin. 

The riches that fell to the lot of Sanjar included five crowns, each 
costing more than 1000 dinars; seventeen thrones of gold and silver 


1. ‘ Mainisu’l-Ahrar,’ Habibganj, pp. 740-743. 

2. From Ibn-Khaldin (Tre., Vol. XIII, p. 1) we know that Qutbu’d-Din Muhammad b. Husain of 
Ghar sided with Arslan at this time, but no practical help is recorded anywhere. 

3. In ‘ Ibn-Athir’ (Vol. X, p. 178), Ibn-Khaldin (Tr. Vol. XIV, p. 132) and Aba’l Fida (Vol. IL. 
P. 239) the date of Sanjar’s attack on Ghaznin is A.H. 508, but it is wrong, because we have already 
seen above that the poet Mas‘iid-i-Sa‘d praised Arslan on his enthronement in 509/1116. Hence Sanjar’s 
subsequent attack must have been after it. Muhammad-i-‘Awfi (Elliot, II, 199) gives the date of 
Arslan’s defeat as Wednesday, the 14th of Shawwal, A-H. 511, but on that date it was Friday and not 
Wednesday. Hence I have preferred ‘ Raudatu’s-Safa’ (IV, 49) in the text, because even according to 
Muhammad-i-‘Awfi this was Arslan’s first defeat (and not the second one of 511/1118). 

4. ‘ Rabatu’s-Sudar,’ p. 168. 
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and other innumerable things of the Ghaznavide treasuries.’ All this 
opulence must have been accumulated ever since the foundation of that 
grand and splendid dynasty. 

On the enthronement of Bahram Shah the poet Sayyid Hasan of 
Ghaznin is said to have recited a panegyric in the presence® of Sanjar 
which began thus :— 


O lp» ole cw old ol yp 45 Ow! cae ; 1 » Gorek 


4 - 


Sanjar then returned to Khurasan, leaving Bahram Shah at his capital. 
(6) Seconp BaTTLe WITH ARSLAN 


When Sanjar left Ghaznin, Arslan collected forces from India, and 
attacked Bahram Shah. As the latter was not then in a position to with- 
stand his attack he fled and took shelter in the fortress of Bamiyan, a place 
to the north-west of Ghaznin. This should have occurred not earlier 
than 511/1117-18, because we have already seen that up to the last 
month of the year A.H. 510 Sanjar was at Ghaznin. This time he sent 
an army from Balkh* and with that support Bahram Shah could secure 
his footing. Arslan ¢ could not stand bef ore it, so he fled away till he was 
pursued and captured in the Shakran* Hills; i.c., on the Afghan® 
frontier. He was then handed over to Bahram Shah, who imprisoned 
him (in 511/1117) and then released him in 512/1118, but later killed 


him in Jumada II, 512/September, 1118, when he found him again 
intriguing against him. He was buried in the mausoleum of his father 
Mas‘id III at Ghaznin.® 

From the following selected lines of the contemporary poet, 
Mas'‘iid-i-Sa‘d we find some important references to this second decisive 
battle between the two brothers :— 


1. Ibn-Athbir, X. 178 ; Hadiqatu’s-Safa, Bankipore, f. 229b. The riches must have been great, because 
Sanjar had to kill his able vizier Fakhru’l-Mu’lk b. Nizamu’l-Mu’lk who had usurped much of it. See 
Habibu's-Siyar’ (IV, II. p. 100). 

2. ‘ Tabaqat’ (Raverty), p.109 ; Firishta, p.50, etc. Only this opening verse is found in several histories 
but nothing about it in any copy of the poet's diw4n, is available in England, France and India. In ‘Tarikh-i- 
Abu’l-Khair (f. 115b.) the verse is stated to have been recited by Bahram himself, but this must be wrong. 
Raverty (Tabaqgat, p. 110, n. 1) says that such was the inscription on the reverse of his coins struck in 
Lahore in 548/1153, mentioning also 514/1120 as the sth year of his reign. If it was the poet's verse 
then it is, no doubt, the greatest honour ever done to a poet anywhere. 

3. Muhammad ‘Awfi (Elliot II, p. 199). He further adds that Bahram had fled to Balkh. 

4. Ibid. 

s. Ibn-Athir (Vol. X, p. 179); Firishta, p. 50. 

6. For these details see Ibn-Athir (ibi) ; Abu'l-Fida (II, p. 239), etc. See Rawerty {Fabaqat, p.-109 
n. 5) for Arslan plotting against Bahram and (p. 109, n. 6) Arslin’s death at Shahabad in Shawwal, A.H. 
$11, which is an incorrect date, as we shall see later. 
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The following points are to be noted in these lines :— 

(a) In the last verse the poet wants to say to Bahram Shah that the last 
two years were worst for him (the poet), because the patron’s rival 
Arslan was then the king. This shows that the poet wrote that pane- 
gyric in 511/1117-18, when Bahram Shah had ascended the throne. 

(b) The verses 7-8 refer to Arslan’s defeat, because the word 
“ Arslan” in Turkish means a “ lion” or “ Leo” which as the poet 
says is absent from the “ fourth heaven.” From the twelfth verse it is 
quite clear that the enemy was not dead till then. 

(c) The ninth verse clearly shows that it was the time when ground 
was fully covered with snow ; i.e., it was the winter of the year A.H. 
511 (21st December 1117-20th March 1118). 

A similar reference about Arslan’s (“‘ lion’s ’’) defeat and subsequent 
murder is found in Sana’i’s Hadiga as well. Some of its important verses 
are given here :— 
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1. The poet’s diwan, pp. 70-71. 
2. Hadiga, Lucknow, ed., pp. 663-666. 
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(7) BanramM SHak’s ENTHRONEMENT 


On the second defeat of Malik Arslan and his capture by Saljiiq army 
Bahram Shah was the sole monarch of Afghanistan and India. He 
ascended the throne amidst great rejoicings and the poet Mas‘tid-i-Sa‘d 
commemorated it with a “ musammat” which begins thus :— 


otf ous ale 9 hd ded ge otf dts” EF aguk ot pl, 
oF ale Je oe alee byl oF abs nb to te 
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(8) BauraM SHAH’s NAME AND TITLES 


His full name, as found in the Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri, ? was Bahram 
Shah (and not Bahram only). His ‘ kunya’ ‘ Abu’l-Muzaffar ” is found 
in several places in Sayyid Hasan’s diwan :— 

(pred s 9) 9 we Se Sy ge Ole aS Spee ols olor padaaily:! 

Oka oye 5! ont a Jk cale 25 ad elon plas!» OAL. 3 

It is just possible that this ‘kunya’ had been adopted by him only 
after his victory over Arslin some other time because in the sub-headin 
of a canto in Sana’i’s Hadiga we get another ‘ kunya’ as “ Abu’l-Harith.” 

His title “‘ Mu‘izzu’d-Daula ” is found in the following histories :— 

Sadr-i-Jahdn (Bkp., f. 28/b), Jannatu’l-Firdaus (Bkp. f. 64a), 
Subh-i-Sddiq (Bkp., Vol. III, f. s1o2za), Firishta (p. 50), 
Raudatu’s-Safa (1915, Vol. IV, p. 50), Tabagdat (Raverty, p. 109). 
Khazinatu’l-Auliyd (Lucknow ed., p. 898), etc. 

Another title “ ‘Alau’d-Din” or “ ‘Alau’d-Dawla”’ is found in 
Habibu’s-Siyar (II, IV, 33), Khuldsatu’l-Akhbdr (Bkp., f. 204a), 
Tarikh-i-Baihagi (p. 71), Jami‘u’t- Tawarikh (Calcutta ed., 1938, p. 275), 
etc. This title is found in a verse of the poet Sayyid Hasan as well :— 


OL) 9 Cre} apm ge 3 se? "Hc yee 9 Spe nen O% ban 5 


1. ‘Manisu’l-Ahrar,’ Habibganj, pp. 279-280; Badaydni, Vol. I, op. 43. 

2. Raverty, p. 106. 

3e Bibliotheque Nationale de Paris, MS. Supplement Persian 797, 6b, 11a and British Museum Or, 
4514, f. 124b, respectively. 

4- Lucknow ed., p. 625. 

5. British Museum MS. (ibid), f. 1254. 
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But his more popular titles were ‘ Yaminu’d-Dawlat” and 
“ Aminu i-Millat,”’ as the poet Mas‘td-i-Sa‘d recalls :— 

Ge cel ie She gh et SI Gs ot by ee gy Sipe oltol I 

As this poet belonged to ‘the early part of Bahram Shah’s reign, 
(because he died in 515/1121), the titles mentioned by him should have 


been in use ever since it began. The poet Sayyid Hasan also mentions 
them :— 
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And so they are found in the preface of Hadiga by Sana’i’s pupil 
Muhammad b. ‘Ali ar-Raqga, which we shall discuss later. The title 
“Yaminu’d-Dawlat”’ is also foe und in his coins, which reads as follows :-* 

“Bahram Shah, Sultanu’l-A‘zam, Yaminu’d Dawlat.”’ 

In the catalogue of the coins of the Indian Museum (by Chas. J. 
Rodgers, Calcutta, 1896, pp. 160-161) three coins of Bahram Shah 
are mentioned. Coin No. 7867 contains the names of the Caliph 
al-Mustarshid-billah (d. 529/1135) and Sanjar (d. 552/1157) on one side, 
and the names of the Holy Prophet (may peace be on him !) and Bahram 
Shah (with the said titles) on the other. I think this coin was in use in 
Afghanistan, because the other coins (Nos. 13167 and 8952), like those 
of the previous Ghazanvide rulers,‘ contained on the reverse the image 
of a bull (or cow ?) and the inscriptions “Shri Samanta Deva” in 
Sanskrit, and these must have been used in India alone. This is no 
doubt, a proof of the toleration of the Ghaznavides in India. 


(9) BaHRAM’S BANNER, CANOPY AND CROWN 


We have fully discussed the Islamic and. Ghaznavide banners in the 
Ma‘ arif (A‘zamgarh, March-April, 1944), but here we shall give a short 
account of Bahram’s banner only. His banner was black, as we find in 
Sayyid Hasan’s verses :— 





1. His diwan, p. 560. 

2. British Museum MS. (ibid)., ff. 122b. and 119a. respectively. These titles are found in the 
*Tarikh-i-Guzida’ as well. 

3. Elliot's History, II, 483. Professor Sherani of Lahore has got several copper coins of Arslan and 
Bahram and I had the privilege to see them with him. 

4. For the coins of Mahmdd and later Muslim rulers, who used Sanskrit inscriptions and images of 
bull, see Professor Sherani’s articles in the Oriental College Magazine, November, 1929, pp. 3031. 
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ke tt oes gi tly hi AD GC! 
BF he ky Hy Gym FF 2 Kine Sih jl ole ot ae ot ip! 


; Like that of his ancestors. Bahram’s banner, too, contained an 
image of a “lion.” The poet Sana’i refers to it in his verse in praise of 


Bahram thus :— 
Ole dee sph gh Ob! ne Oke ci LW. ols Lad ps 


ade nt oS nt oye) ei aS a & Obl) ols 


1. India Office MS. No. 931, ff. 142 a and 110 b. respectively. 
2. About Mahmiid’s banner we have got no definite record, but the following verse of ‘Unsuri (d. 
A.D. 1040) suggests that it was black (Diwan, Lucknow 1922, p. 42): 
Bo meee Eo a) Sie mp Obi pn ole 


This view of mine Should be correct, because from ‘Tarikh-i-Gardiz!’ (Qazvini, pp. 49, 69, 76, etc.) 
we learn that Mahmiid and his successors received diplomas, titles and banners from the Abbaside Caliph 
in recognition of sovereignty or some victory, and as these Caliphs had black banners (Hasting’s Enc. of 
Religion and Ethics, XII, 145 seqq-) they must have sent them to the Ghaznavides. The following verse 
of ‘Unguri (pp. 89-90) may suggest that Mahmiid (like his descendants) had a lion’s image on his banner 


a nen) ¥ -»> oy Oa» we One Beh yy oe op OD 


ct Bays onl wg ork SF 55 Gide jletl sy Sel 2 9 Bi wr 


4 


But about his descendants we get clear records. His grandson Ibrahim (d. 492/1099) had a lion's 
device on his banner, as Abul Faraj Rani, who died after 497/1104 (vide the Oriental College Magazine, 
May 1938, p. 55) says in his diwan (Chaikeen, p. 61) :— 


pees Saye Ele gel FE gm Soe al We nw rh eS 
About Mas‘dd III (d. s08/1115) the same poet (p. 89) says :— 
me nt wag jail J Si nt te! rh Hens? 


The same Rani (p. 77) says about Mas‘dd III's brother Saifud-Dawla Mahmad : 


Seth ode 2 el ep RH Ol! ay AT SHlily ne Olde 


The poet Mas‘id-i-Sa‘d (p. 563) speaks of Sherzad (d. 509/1116) as follows: 
ae nt tile 9a SF nt oS Olt OS SH gl ote 


The Saljukides, too, had a lion’s image on their banner and it is just possible that it was due to their 
influence that Ibrahim, who had to make alliance with Malik Shah, adopted it for his own banner. Before 
him, as we have just seen, we get no clear and definite evidence of the same even in the verses referred 
to Mahmiid above. About Sanjar’s banner, with a lion’s image, we find several verses of Anwari in his 
Kulliyat (Lucknow 1297/1880) ; ¢.g., pp. 17, 61, 290, etc. Even those petty rulers who flourished after 
Sanjar, like Firoz Shah and Malik Shah b. Tughan-tigin, had such banners (see ‘Anwari,’ pp. 76, 382-410) 

3. Hadiqa, Bombay ed., p. 340 and Lucknow ed., p. 659. respectively. 
F—1l1 
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The following verses of Sayyid Hasan also give the same refer- 
ence :— 
Sym AT aS sty deta! GF Shea sjhee ple ne Ole SI 
* % * 
Obes! G28 Ope ene ™ Sb, AS We Ose odes ste 2b jl otha 


Like Mahmid,? Bahram Shah had also a “ crescent,’ as his 
symbol, on the pennon of his banner, as we gather from the follow- 
ing verses of the same poet :— 


jlo al gt Cals oy adm Si ” 39 ong) Cal; ob 5 FFI aL 


oP eaeba ol, jl ols sl, Je od&, wets 


Cpge ety 3» ok Cl ely jl elgm Ay Arad a robs! p90 
Again like Mahmud,* he had a black canopy and also a white crown 
as we find in the following verses of Sayyid Hasan :— 
SiS SS tee mesh el Fe col Oe Sol ole gi | S 
x ok x . 


com det Aol aay I» 1y tv a 


ae *K 
mmo Jogi Sola aS ON} a! jas KL, 
at xe * 


pig ok alt oft 3 oH Ae ee whe Se rl 5! 
The poet Mas‘iid-i-Sa‘d has also referred to Bahram Shah’s bac 
canopy :— 


1. India Office MS., No. 931, ff. 44a and 128b. 

2. From Hasting’s Enc. of Religion and Ethics, XII, 146 we know that Mahmid had introduced “ cre- 
scent "’ as a sign of rule and domination in India. 

3. India Office MS. (ibid), ff. 21b and 182b. respectively. 

4. Mahmiid’s court-poet Farrukhi (d. 4291/1038), while praising his brother Ydsuf, the commander-in 
chief of India, refers to the black canopy and (probably to the black) banner (Intikhab-i-Farrukht,Lahore, 
1354, Pp. 25) thus: 

ety rams tear dS le eddie 50 me AS AL Sel oe de Ae 


Sanjar had also a black canopy, as this verse shows: 
In the‘ Miftahu’t Tawarikh’ by Thomas William Beale (Agra ed., 1848, p.69) this verse is said to belong 
to Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir Jilani (d. 561/1166), but in the ‘Intikhab-i-Shu‘ara-i-Mutaqaddimin’ (Hamidia 
Library. Bhopal No. 3, f. 343b.) it has been ascribed to ‘Iraq. (d. 688/1289). In this MS. (f. 359) from 
Anwari’s following verse it appears that Sanjar’s canopy bore an_image of a lion :— 
atl, St Ole aS we. 52 re ne ST bh OL 
But in the ‘Kulliyat-i-Anwari’ (Lucknow 1180, p. 103) it is “baz-i-Chatrash” in the first hemistich 


of the verse. 
5. India Office MS. (ibid) ff. 20 b, 22a. 114a. and Paris MS. Suppl. 797 f. 10b, respectively. 


11* 





reanied 


FANGS ye sporerens us 


ease ne 
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thew ol pm Os ats ene ey oF ly oly ye) ee ol t 
From the Addbu’l-Harb (Lahore, May 1938, p. 9) we know that 


Bahram Shah’s father Mas‘id III had a falcon on his canopy and so the 
son had, as the poet Sayyid Hasan says :— 


(10) BAHRAM’s FIRST INVASION OF INDIA 


We have already said that Malik Arslan came to India to take forces 
from his viceroy (or deputy) Muhammad-i-Abia Halim for his second 
attempt to regain his throne of Ghaznin. 

Subsequently, when Bahram Shah ascended the throne of Ghaznin, 


this viceroy,* being in favour of Arslan, revolted against Malik Arslan and 


1. Badayani, Cal. ed, 1868, Vol. I, p. 43 this poet (diwan, pp. 490, 664) refers to the white crown and 
black canopy of Malik.Arsian as well :— 


ole Fa gs ole Grier 59) dome thd de 
ne * * 
0 he De 3! KL KL, Re cme gy de lye ath ge 4, F 

. India Office MS. (ibid.,) f. 95a. 

. He belonged to the Zarir or Shaibani family. Their first ancestor, about whom we find reference: 
in the Ghaznavide period, came from Jajarm (a city at the western limit of the Juwain plain, south-east 
of Isfarayin vide ‘Nuzhatu’l-Qulab,” p. 196, Bombay) during the reign of Ibrahim (d. 492/1099). The 
poet Mas‘iid-i-Sa‘d (pp. 370-371) says about him in a panegyric in praise of that king : 


. 


OMe 9 sr, ott gy 2a ac ayala js! OS le ol grils (pac 
On de she» Se ore se bei yyy) GH Sj! sib 
les Aimy ojad gm gdb aa! A ge lee SIR ee oele Obse 6) | 
hed gt gttale jE Sy iat aS Chet a ae Coed SU jl ye 
“yo ce gh 51 yt ash é swe ol a we 23 ¢ LL 
Wr ese 5 wv a 2 a ws | pI wf Oem wre EF 
This Najmu’d-Din had been in prison, along with the poet himself, in the fort of Nai. Thus he 
App. 518-519) says : 
eta at 5 Ba ye ga pe @ OT Shkail ot 
4 ws S le dcy Ss oF 4 crsls bWs4 
ale a ke as SHS 2-35 — Seal 
+» 2 J Lacs | —— 2 re) Lemke - —~ 
Rani refers to this AbG Halim Najmu’d-Din in his diwan (pp. 27-28); 


uel er ah sie 35! aheymas = ign lpn pos cee at SSO Kam a 


Snes! wwe 5/358 9 aF gi inas : 1 ood wb he ly b a. | ily 
a 
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renounced all allegiance to him. When this news reached Ghaznin, 
Bahram Shah at once left for India with a large force. He defeated and 
captured the Viceroy in Lahore on (Saturday) the 27th Ramadan,} 
AH . §12 (11-1-1119). This was probably the first time when two Muslim 
armies came to a clash in the Panjab. 

Bahram Shah, realising that Muhammad-i-Abi Halim was an able 
and experienced man, forgave him and again put him in charge of India 
and returned to Ghaznin. 


(11) BAHRAM’S SECOND INVASION OF INDIA 


After Bahram Shah’s departure from India, Muhammad-i-Abi 
Halim built a fortress at Nagor (near Bhira) in the province of Sawalik*® 
(West Panjab). He then collected large armies, consisting of Arab, 
Persian and Afghan soldiers and defeated several hostile and insurgent 
Indian princes.* These victories turned his head, so he again revolted 
_— Bahram Shah and declared himself an independent ruler of the 

anjab. 

He then collected‘ together a large number of Ranas, Thakurs and 
Chiefs of India from Bakaz (or Bakar ?) and other places. Thus his army 





Referring to his ‘ Kunya’ “ Abi-Halim” the same poet (pp. 49-51) says :—- 

pV ae ke eT ghee te dt Ole GI 

aS Sl ns jtaie dh Go Raji ete 

RGni praises him again on pp. 99-101, and then his son Zarir (Muhammad) on pp. 47-48 when he 
became the commander-in-chief in India under Mas‘td III: 

DV Ame Sa Am oe aj slee ne 2b 2K by ole | 

gle! ee) tae gle ASS mb YI (sss Ue ae gee 4 AS 

gli sled 9 cayl om yal at Dyers Ke Oho get SJ 92> » Lei 

The poet Mas‘iid-i-Sa‘d also refers to this Zarir Muhammad (b. Aba Halim) and his brother Rabt" 
on pp. 232 and 387 and also the former's two relatives (most probably the sons) p. 181 :— 

athe ae oF 61 Sin? 9h 92 295 6! gh au 

gh osyT ost Cay ian Ohantie yI5d~ 3d jl 

lem as Beate es Se Goes ete HY 

phe Ke ot SF ot, as P5P 92 Cpl eee 8 


a 


ples hp SIlpye ye! 4) eg Spal aS Ols Oke of 


1. See also Principal M. Shafi’s note on p. 58 of the ‘Adabu’l-Harb.’ 

2. For these details see “Tabaqat’ (Cal. p. 24), Firishta (p. 50) etc., 

3- For Swalik see Professor Sherani’s note in the Oriental College Magazine, August, 1937, pp. 52-55. 

4. From this sentence upto the end of the Viceroy I have followed the ‘Adabu’l-Harb’ (pp. 45-47) and 
particularly its translation in the ‘Islamic Culture,’ April 1938, pp. 224-227- 
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consisted of seventy thousand horsemen of different nationalities, and 
a horde of foot-soldiers whose number exceeded a lakh or two. The 
news of the evil intention of Muhammad-i-Abi Halim reached Ghaznin 
and Bahram, eventually, marched to India’ in 513/1119. at the head of 
about ten thousand horsemen and crossed the Indus. 

In the vicinity of Multan there is a village called Kikyar (?), 
surrounded by a very spacious prairie land. Muhammad encamped 
there and flooded a portion of that prairie land, so that by remaining 
under water it may become a marsh and morass*® wherein the army 
of Bahram Shah might sink. His (Muhammad’s) son Mu'‘tasim, a mighty 
man who used to fight with a mace weighing forty maunds, said to his 
father, ‘“‘ Allow me to go and defeat the whole army of the Sultan with 
this scourge of mine.” 

“ Be patient,”’ replied his father, “till they (the Ghaznavide hosts) 
have crossed all the rivers. They have not so far crossed even one. They 
will hear of your arrival and fly. Let them cross the river Chandrahah 
(Chinab). Then half of their army will be disposed of by the morass and 
the other half by us. Thus we will defeat and rout them all.” 

The writer of the Addbu’l-Harb remarks that the Viceroy failed to 
think of his rebellion and ingratitude for which God would punish him, 
and grew haughty on the strength of his infidel irregulars, hence the divine 
aid forsook him. 

Bahram Shah sent a messenger to him with the words : “ Desist from 
your rebellious course and return to obedience, for you were brought up 
surrounded by our favours and you have been nurtured under our 
fostering care. We do not want to uproot the sapling which we ourselves 
have planted in the courtyard of our kingdom and nourished with the 
water of favours and kindness, for though you deserve to be supplanted, 
we do not deem it proper to supplant you due to our generosity and 
forgiveness. So take the robe of honour and wear it, for we give the whole 
of Hindustan to you and entrust you with the military command of the 
whole of Hind. Desist from your evil course and do not bring disgrace 
upon yourself, for your father (Najmu’d-Din Abi Halim) had rendered 
meritorious services to this kingdom and received favours befitting 
those services. We shrink from his shade!” 

This date is found only in the article by Maulana Aba Zafar Nadvi in the ‘Ma‘arif,’ June, 1938, and 
it is most probably correct because after the first battle on 27-9-512 (11-1-1119) Bahram would have 
taken some months to go back and come again from Ghaznin for this second battle, when his viceroy 
had already built his fortress at Nagor. 

2. The same Maulana (ibid.) thinks that this morass would have been created near Multan because 
of the Sutlej and Jhelum or near Uchh (at Ghaghar) where the river disappears into a plain. Miss Shafi‘ 
(Islamic Culture, April 1938, p. 225, n. 5) thinks that Raverty’s reading (Tabaqit,) I, 110, n. 4)¢¢ uy OF 
«s 9 ~=may possibly be 35 _» which is a name of the joint stream of the Byas and the Sutlej, thus 
locating the battlefield near the Ghara MS. In Firishta (p. 50) it is son ney and in 3 & no Veles 5 5h 
(Bankipore f. 115 a) it is NF, ot3 ‘ 2: 


F—12 
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When the messenger delivered this message, he (Muhammad) replied 
thus, “‘ What is the use of all this talk, for tomorrow my head will be 
either under the hooves of the horse of the Sultan or on the throne of 
the kingdom.” 

When the messenger heard these words he took them as good omen, 
for he (Muhammad) himself had given utterance to such expressions. 
The messenger returned and repeated his words before the king, who 
said, ‘‘ An omen is taken from something which has happened. Tell the 
army to mount their horses.” 

The drums were beaten and the army prepared for battle. The 
ungrateful Muhammad-i Abi Halim spread his umbrella and attacked 
the centre. In the very first assault they overthrew him (and a) few of his 
sons had placed his head on the spear. It so_happened that the tract, 
which he had flooded with water so that it should turn into a morass and 
engulf the army of the Sultan was visited by a wind-storm in which it is 
narrated, they saw riders wearing green apparels and riding grey horses 
who swept the whole army of Muhammad in that direction, until they 
were all engulfed in that very morass, not one escaped. 

One of his sons Ibrahim, who was desirous of serving the Sultin—and 
shoysse ( obl- ?) are his descendants—escaped unharmed, while 
Muhammad, along with his seventeen! sons, was slain in the battle. 

In that tract upto this day, as the writer of the Adabu’l-Harb remarks 
when one digs a canal, or a reservoir, or a well, one finds, embedded in 
the earth, decayed skeletons of men and horses, rusty and torn armour, 
and coats of mail.? 

We find some details of the battle in the opening line of a panegyric 
of Sayyid Hasan Ghaznawi, who had himself come to India with Bahram 
Shah ;— 


lem tae ee SP eer yy ole j Obngae o Kal pS je) Oss 


And this poet was a horseman (or warrior ?), as we understand from 
a verse of the same panegyric :— 


Dhyys pols _— oi 3! SK ae Sl jh) Os oe neyo _ am! 


Bahram Shah crossed the Indian rivers (and particularly the Indus 
vide Sana’i’s verses, infra) in long boats, as is described in the same 
panegyric :— 


1. From ‘Tabaqat’ (Cal. p. 24) and Firishta (p. 50., |. 25) we know that his two sons were drowned in 
the morass, but Raverty (p. 110) has preferred ‘ten’ in place of ‘ two.’ 
2. Upto this sentence I have followed the ‘Adabu’l-Harb, and its English translation, as mentioned 
above. 
3. India Office MS., No. 931, ff. 115b-qi6a, 
12* 
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DEST hy Geb elie any 
OS Ose aS aS y i atly, cul) 
Sly ge Te ae Ose Ola. 
OF sole oye ye ly Antygm ote 
Ope Olek spare Sal oly 52 


F ale dl j' LI ot Ty 
Se Oem Ae 329 lt Ope 2215 52 
Hes GOS ol et cope utes 
weg 92 Se | an Os= Ny oles 
af FSi Gel 2h Cee Ge! 


yi Syd Sy dd pai cle tb 0) de olin Ge Sb clysy po obi 
The poet Sana’i also gives some description about this battle in the 
following verses :— 


* = : 
sp ee! ale © cul; 2H we 32 YD YH 


Syas® ¥ 
Oy J § 


p23 ed pst QOS J, She ot, 


4 


a 32 wm yk wy 


4 


a2) e2 rie one V9 3 


. ’ 
Ols re roe 


dso Obl ancF con | ced Js ~! ie Pee 


et | : o Ws ’ P: S 1; 


- 
— 


wo~ 
The following points are to be noted in these verses :— 

(a) The tenth and twelfth verses show that one son of the enemy 
most probably Mu‘tasim, about whom we have read in the ‘Adabu’l- 
Harb,’ fell on the battle-field. His skill in mace-welding (Adab, p. 45, 
1. 13) has, perhaps, prompted the poet to mention his patron’s mace 
in the eleventh verse, although the latter was skilled (ibid, p. 31, Il. 
14-15) in arrow and spear. 

(b) The river “Saihin ’’ is definitely the Indus which Bahram 
Shah has to cross in order to reach the fortress of Nagor (Sawalik). 

The poet Sayyid Hasan again refers to the same attack and specially to 
the buttressed fort in a panegyric :-— 


1. Hadiga, Lucknow ed., pp. 656-659. 
2. Besides the Jaxartes, our Indus was also called “ SaihGn.” See the ‘Zainu’l-Akhbir’ (Qazvini ed’ 


69-70), and ‘Muayyidu’l-Fudala’ (Lucknow ed., Vol. I, p. 499). But in Juwaini’s ‘Jahankush 
(Elliot i] 390 and 393) “ Jaihun” stands for the Indus 
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at S 5.0 
2 
se > Liaw 
lap 4 O1;6 


Pj) odem 2 0 oe 


of Aw 
a: 


es Oh 


And the following panegyric also seems to have been written in India 
by the same poet :— 


at degh ie Xt 


aa ‘ 
af ~ 
wane" * 


“A Z - 4 a 
ant 5 KR Osa gl as ol 


The last verse clearly shows that the poet wrote the panegyric in 
India and that with that victory his patron would return to his capital 
Ghaznin. In the fifth verse the poet mentions the season of autumn 
when the spring of victory appeared with all its seven colours. As the 
first victory of Bahram Shah had been effected on 27th Ramadan, 512 
(11-1-1119; i.e., in winter) this autumn of A.H. 513 (21-9-1119-20-12-1119) 
would have been the time of the second victory only. 


1. Br. Museum MS., No. 4514, ff. 125b-126a. 
2. India Office MS., No. 931, ff. 115b-116a. In the same MS. (ff. ga-9b) we find another panegyric 
referring to this particular occasion :— 


. \ c ' r 
VES ole NA 4 SH9> Syee 2 


‘; ols a | wae! |» | 


23 4m Ane wel. og! al wy lo 


- 
The poet_Mas‘iid-i-Sa‘d (pp. 114-115) also refers to this defeat of the enemy :— 


7 7 


MetS 33 po SI lem j! cS 5S 9 5a ~ yp Oo pa jy lal KL, 


dS 2), Olen gdm gig at - ae 


awd 5p ole 53 sts ex I 


= Z 47 


ae 


pe’ il et 


tem Rem ree 


a 


Sf a 


Baas yi tee ha 
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After the total collapse of these rebels, Bahram Shah appointed one 
Husain! b. Ibrahim ‘Alawi as the Viceroy of India and went back to 
Ghaznin. This Viceroy seems to have been loyal, because there is no 
record otherwise about him. The poet Sayyid Hasan has praised him in 
the following panegyric :— 


i =. ee Sah . ! i Lb ue ry 
a) ee pe HO a= et et)! SY ~ 


- 


er ty Soe nl Sl jy I wo cb a WSs Bh es jl 


aye el alge 2K Alem 93 Sued 3 vs Ol Cwm Glol. due wil 
eee Ole Sal oy Sj! aS Se Sei jl oe Se Ath sie 4 
Sys SAD Aye dete jl dF ee ajhaw ole Oke ol 
Cafe ine dmg tee ek ct ST Kip dhe WT iv 
eet OS lng yagi va) ar 3? Sm ~ Bj! Se asay 50 aS sl 
» . ~ <a ‘ r 8S « . 
are 2 ft ale bd Ady 5h Arliy PI wl aS Gs Us~2 
After this Viceroy, Muhammad b. Mansiir Qia’ini seemed to have been 
put in charge of India some time after 524/1130, because by that date 
Sana’i began to write his Hadiga, (Lucknow ed. p.743) wherein he calls 
him an assistant to the vizier of Ghaznin. The details about Muhammad 
will be found in our separate article on the poet Sayyid Hasan, but here 
we quote one of his panegyrics in his praise :— 
22 0h gin sk oe ole jal alse 
ct lei! Soe KR 
we gis oe AN Ki 553 HK a 
23 Seatl) go 4 oe GG 
wb je Sele aS reyes) add 
Opes! s des jl Se cytes 
Anyway, from the year 513/1119 upto 528/1134 Bahram Shah seems 


to have enjoyed a peaceful and prosperous reign and patronised the 
literati, as we shall see later. 


(12) Banram’s REVOLT AGAINST SANJAR 


We have already seen above how Sanjar had made Bahram Shah, the 
king of Ghaznin on the understanding that the latter should pay him one 
thousand dinars (gold coins) a day. Subsequently, Sanjar’s name was also 
inscribed on the coins which were current in Ghaznin and its vicinity 


Firishta, p. 50. 
. India Office MS.., ff. 43a.-44a. 
. Ibid., f. 139 a. 
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though not on those of India. But the daily tribute of gold conis! was 
really too much for Bahrém to pay, because, as I think, he could not 
expect so much income every day from a poor province as Ghaznin, 
or even from Upper India. , ie thea all the treasures of his ancestors 
had been taken away by Sanjar in 510/1116. So he stopped paying it in 
§29/1135. From Ibn-Athir Wol. XI, 1303, p. 11) we summarise here 
the accounts of this affair :— 

“In the month of Dhil-Qa‘da A.H. 529 (August, 1135) Sanjar left 
Khurasin (Merv) for Ghaznin, on hearing about Bahram’s non-pay- 
ment of tribute and the renunciation of his allegiance. On the way 
a few months were spent. The winter season had set in and the 
snow began to fall. The army expressed their difficulties therefrom 
but the Sultan preferred to proceed. When Ghaznin approached 
Bahram got frightened and sent a messenger apologising for his 
disloyal conduct. Sanjar then sent his attendant Jauhar ? (who had 
been raised to the position of the governor of Ray) with a reply asking 
Bahram to come personally and pay homage. Bahram then proceeded 
to the camp of Sanjar with Jauhar. Sanjar on his own part advanced 
with his army to meet him but Bahram ran away out of fear,* 
to some place with a group of attendants. Sanjar then marched 
to Ghaznin, stayed there for a few months and took possession 
of all the treasures of Bahram. At length, Sanjar knew of Bahram’s 
hiding place and he wrote to him censuring his ill-advised act and 
re-afirming his offer of mercy. He maintained that his sole aim was 





i. Besides this tribute, Bahram seems to have sent his eldest son Daulat Shah as a hostage to the court 
of Sanjar, as is suggested in the following lines (specially the 7th one) of Sana’l who wrote them in 524/1130 
when Daulat Shah had already come back :- 

ht cdo As Asi pd 19 obit wle 95 cleo, ge 


Pe ee LL ae all col of 


oly» 


alg 
? ) aunyS 
gb dt coniltne ip 
These lines are in ‘Hadiga,’ (Lucknow ed., p. 626-628). In the Bombay edition (p. 324) the 7th verse 
hasw> Ss >in stead foo F Sux , but the latter expression is to be preferred in view of second 
hemistich. 
2. One Mihtar Jauhar was the Atabak (Lt. ‘ Father Prince”) of Bahram also. See ‘Adabu'l-Harb,’ 
Pp. 4 
3. According to Jahankusha of Juwaini, when Bahram fled before Sanjar at this time, the latter 
remarked to his staff, “‘ There is a back whose face one will nct be able to see again.” But from ‘Raudatu's 
Safa’ (Vol. IV, 1915, p. 126) we know that it was said about Atsiz by Sanjar 
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to reclaim Bahram to his allegiance. Bahram then offered apologies 
and was again entrusted with the charge of Ghaznin. Sanjar then 
returned to Balkh in the month of Shawwl, 530, (July, 1136).” 


GuutamM Mustara Kuan. 


(To be concluded) 





Muhammad ‘Awfi (Lubab I, pp. 281-282) writes that one Fakhru’d-Din Muhammad b. Mahmdd 
4‘. Ahmad, of Nishapar could win Sanjar’s mercy for Bahram Shah by reciting this quatrain :— 


Anttlys age ly SF ceys 8 ge Sk pod £ 
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CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


HYDERABAD 


Doctor of Laws conferred on the Prime Minister of India : 


DDRESSING the Special Convocation of the Osmania University held 
on 26th December, 1948, to confer the Degree of Doctor of Laws 
on him, Pandit Jawaharlal Nebru referred to the language contro- 

versy in India and said, ‘‘ A language is uot a made-to-order business, nor 
can it be made by statute. A language grows though it can be ‘helped to 
grow in a particular direction by educational methods.’’ The Prime 
Minister added ‘‘ The protagonists of Hindi and Urdu are always thinking 
in terms of limiting and not expanding it. This is a dangerous thing.” 
Proceeding further he said, ‘‘ For my part I think there is no need for State 
action in the matter. I am quite sure that out of the masses of India a real 
language will arise.”’ 

Earlier welcoming the Prime Minister, the Vice-Chancellor Nawab 
Ali Yavar Jung Bahadur said, “ This is a day which will be remembered 
by all of us and we are deeply indebted tothe Hon’ble the Prime Minister 
of India for including a visit to this University in his crowded programme. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has done us twofold honour in both coming 
himself and bringing with him his distinguished sister, Mrs. Vijayalakshmi 
Pandit, India’s Delegation tothe United Nations for three successive 
years and led it with shining ability and brilliance. We extend to both 
Pandit Nehru and Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit our warmest welcome.” 

The Vice-Chancellor, referring to the history of the University said, 
‘* This University, established in 1918, has the distinguishing feature of 
imparting instruction in all branches of learning through the medium 
of 1n Indian language. Its position is, therefore, different from that of 
other Universities in India which have English as their medium of 
instruction.” 

Proceeding further to the language problem in the State, he made an 
important announcement to the eflect that ‘‘ With India now independent, 
the problem of a national language is assuming some degree of urgency 
and we in this University have felt that, in the changed conditions, an 
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early adjustment is needed if University teaching is to fulfil the national 
requirements. 

“As a multi-lingual State, with four major languages, each with a great 
literature and tradition of its own, including a State language spoken and 
understood by most, the question of medium of higher instruction has 
provoked much thought and controversy. Looking back, hcwever, the 
experiment of adopting the medium of a principal Indian language has 
been of value to all India as it has proved beyond doubt the capacity of 
Indian languages, given facilities and encouragement, for use as the 
vehicle of advanced teaching and learning. We are proud that the 
experiment was tried and found successful in Hyderabad. 

“But we translated even such scientific and technical terminology as 
is internationally used and understood and the language which developed 
as a result was not in all cases as simple as it might otherwise have been. 
Greater stress might also have been laid on the development of the regional 
languages. 

“And now we must not only simplify but change and any such change 
must take account of the future. To adopt English would mean going 
back on principle which has been our distinguishing feature and which 
we hold dear ; we would be adopting what the Indian Universities have 
been asked to discard in the near future. On the other hand, the adoption 
of Hindustani would preserve the feature while making the change both 
practical and national. It would be a change in accordance with the 
wishes and constant advice of Mahatma Gandhi. The University Council 
has accordingly decided to recommend the replacement, from the next 
academic year, of the medium of Urdu by Hindustani with both the 
Persian and Devanagri scripts. 

“ A further adjustment is on the anvil. We have proposed that, as soon 
as the teaching and financial requirements permit, our three Colleges in 
Warangal, Aurangabad and Gulbarga should have parallel classes in the 
Telugu, Marathi and Canarese media. We hope to develop those 
institutions in good time into Degree Colleges. The Osmania University 
will thus be the pioneer also in the experiment of introducing the regional 
languages as media of University instruction and will be giving effect, 
perhaps earlier, to what the Indian Universities have been asked to do 
within five years. In both these undertakings, which will be of national 
interest to the country as a whole, we naturally look to che leaders of India 
and, in particular, to Panditji for support.” 

It is more than doubtful, indeed, it be possible in this generation, 
when the burden of our Sovereign Indian Republic, and of office have 
incalculably grown, for any Prime Minister to discharge the duties of his 
high post with the same thoroughness or in the same spirit as Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Imbued as he is with the teachings of Mahatmaji, he 
would never take a step in public life without allouting how would 
Mahatmaji have thought of it. For with him those pious words are a 
living truth. One cannot help to admire his glowing and singleminded 
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faith and to marvel at all that it achieved. 


The Visit of the Deputy Prime Minister Hon'ble Sardar Vallabhai Patel : 


On 26th February, 194¢, the Hon’ble Sardar Vallabhai Patel, Deputy 
Prime Minister of India delivered the Convocation Address. The degree 
of the Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him,. 

The Vice-Chancellor recalled the valuable services rendered to India 
by the Sardar and paid him a glowing tribute. Sardar Patel will go down 
in history as one of the Makers of Modern India—an India strong, united 
and closely knit. His achievement in this respect can be compared with 
that of Asoka and Akbar. 


Obituary—The Death of Srimati Sarojini Naidu : 


One of the greatest daughters of India, Her Excellency Srimati Sarojini 
died on 2nd March, 1949. May her soul rest in peace. 

Tributes to Mrs. Sarojini Naidu have come from all parts of the world— 
people have .spoken of her superb poetry ; have praised her oratorical 
ability ; have admired her great services to the country; have chronicled 
her life from every angle and have mourned her death. 

Her ‘‘ Prayer of Islam,” is still fresh in our minds :-— 

‘“We praise Thee, O Compassionate ! 
Master of life and Time and Fate 
Lord of the labouring winds and seas 
Ya Hameed! Ya Hafeez! 
Thou art the Radiance of our ways 
Thou art the Pardon of our days 
Whose name is known from star to star 
Ya Ghani! Ya Ghaffar ! 
Thou art the goal for which we long. 
Thou art our silence and our song 
Life of the sun-bearer and the seed 
Ya Wahab ! Ya Waheed ! 
Thou dost transmute from hour to hour 
Our mortal weakness into power, 
Our bondage into liberty. 
Ya Quadeer ! Ya Quavi ! 
We are the shadows of Thy light 
We are the secrets of Thy might 
The visions of Thy Primal dream 
Ya Rahman ! Ya Raheem ! 
Though dead Sarojini Devi will always live in the hearts of millions of her 
fellow-countrymen. 
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Late Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur : 


Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur died the same day as Mrs. Naidu. He 
was the grandson of the Great Salar Jung, founder of Modern Hyderabad. 
Invested in 1912 with full powers to administer his large estate, Nawab 
Salar Jung was able to create order in the management of his Jagir and to 
pay off the large debt which he had inherited. At the young age of 23, 
he was called upon to bear the burden of Prime Ministership. He resigned 
after two years. A most lovable personality, he was a famous collector 
of Art treasures and of books and manuscripts. His sudden death has 
deprived Hyderabad of a great cultural figure. 


The Hyderabad Government Bulletin on Economic Affairs of December, 
1948 contains useful articles such as :— 

The financial structure of Hyderabad State by L. N. Gupta, Esq., 
Financial Secretary, Hyderabad-Dn. 
- Taxation in Hyderabad by Dilsukh Ram, Commissioner, Income 

ax. 

Looking Ahead by M. G. Lakshminarsu. 

Banking Structure in Hyderabad by B. V. Ramnarsu. 

The Co-operative Movement in Hyderabad by Madhava Rao 
Anwari. 

Irrigation in Hyderabad State by Abdul Qayyum Khan. 

Scheme for the ogy Development under the Irrigation 
Projects in Hyderabad by M. Gopalan. 

The Food Problem of Hyderabad by K. I. Vidyasagar. 

Land Tenure in Hyderabad by I. Ramachander Rao. 

Cottage Industries and their Role in Hyderabad by Dr. R. V. Rao. 

The National Income of Hyderabad by S. Kesava Iyengar. 

Places of Historical and Archeological interest in Hyderabad by 
Prof. D. Hanmantha Rao. 

The Aboriginal Tribes of Hyderabad by Dr. Baron Christoph Von 
Furer Haimendorf. 

The Contribution of Hyderabad to Telugu Literature by Prof. 
Lakshmi Ranjan, K. 

The Contribution of Hyderabad to Kannada Literature by Prof. 
D. K. Bhimsen Rao. 

The Contribution of Hyderabad to Marathi Literature by Prof. 
R. M. Bhusari. 

The Contribution of Hyderabad to Urdu Literature by Prof. Abdul 
Qadir Sarvari. 


The Hyderabad Government Bulletin on Economic Affairs, January, 1949, 
contains many important articles. It gives in detail the proceedings of 
the All-India Economic Conference (thirty-first session) and the All-India 
Agricultural Economic Conference (ninth session) together with the 
summary of papers read and discussed. 
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An Article on the History of the Hyderabad Co-operative Dominions 
Bank Ltd., isinteresting. There is another article entitled ‘‘ A Bird’s Eye 
View of the thirty-five years of Co-operative in Hyderabad State.”’ 
There is a short note on post-war labour disputes in Hyderabad and 
their settlements. This Bulletin is full of facts and figures and should 
prove useful to students of Economics, Commerce and Sociology. 


The Hyderabad Academy arranged the Annual Lectures Series as 
usual. The first lecture of the Hyderabad Academy Series was delivered 
by Dr. Qari Kalimullah Qadri on Futuh-al-Haramain. It was followed 
by Prof. Abdul Qadir Sarwari’s lecture on the Ghazal of Hasrat Mohani. 
Prof. A. R. Khan reada paper on the Scientific Achievements of 
Al-Biruni’s Age. 


‘ The Five Pillars,’’ a quarterly published under the distinguished 
patronage of His Exalted Eminence Maulana ‘Abdul ‘Alim Siddiqui 
Al-Qadri, Makki Publication No. 43 published at Durban, contains 
among other articles, one by Prof. Muhammad ‘Abdur Rahman Khan, 
on ‘ The Muslim Share in the Advancement of Science.’ 

For the interest of our readers we give a few extracts from this learned 
paper limiting ourselves to anatomy, manual labour, medicine and 
zoology, though there are other important aspects discussed in the paper. 

Zuhrawi was the greatest investigator of his time in anatomy. A 
number of important: facts were recorded for the first time in his famous 
book al- Tasrif, the surgical part of which was published at Venice in 1497, 
at Basle in 1541, and at Oxford in 1778. Ibn-al-Nafis (d. 1288-9) besides 
writing on Hadith, on eye-diseases and diet in his Sharh Tashrih-e-Ibn- 
Sina has clearly pointed out the function of the heart in the circulation of 
blood. Muslim physicians were experts in the diagnosis and treatment of 
eye-diseases. Salah-al-Din ibn Yunus’s “ Nur-al-Uyun”’ was consulted 
by medical practitioners for centuries after its author’s death. 

Manual labour being cheap and beasts of burden easily available, not 
much attention was paid to mechanical devices in the Middle Age. All 
the same Badi‘-al-Zaman Al-Jazare(probably in 1205 or 6) discussed the 
technique of hydraulic apparatus, clepsydras, fountains, etc., in his Kitab 
Ma’ rifatal-Handasah. Ridwan-al-Sa‘ati and his father Rustam designed, 
perfected and described the water clock on Bar-al-Jayrun in Damascus. 
The Arabs purified nitre and had a large share in the manufacture of 
gunpowder. They utilised the magnetic compass in navigation. Ibn-Majid 
navigated Vasco-da-Gama’s ship to India. 

‘Abu-al-‘Abbas al-Nabi, Al-Ghatwigi and Ibn-al-Baytars’ treatises 
on medicine are full of important descriptions of plants. Many Muslim 
physicians travelledallalongthe coast of Africa, Syria and the Red Sea in 
search of medicinal and other herbs. It would be no exaggeration to 
state that scientific agriculture, started by the Arabs in Spain, spread all 
over Europe. Ibn-al-Awwami’s al-Filaha is full of most significant facts 
concerning the importance of soil and manure in horticulture. 
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Al-Asmai’s book on the camel and the horse is a proof of Arab interest 
in zoology. Many such works were written in the 12th and 13th centuries. 
The theologian Al-Nazzam (d. 845) expressed views containing the 
germs of the theory of Evolution. Ibn Tufayl’s Hay-ibn-Yaqzan, a 

udoscientific romance on evolution (translated into many modern 
anguages) is still read with much relish. ‘Utarid’s Lapidacy and Al- 
Tifashi’s Jawdhir-al-Afkdr reveal Muslim interest in mineralogy. 

In spite of the Jabir-Geber controversy, Jabir ibn Hayyan was 
undoubtedly the greatest investigator in pre-renaissance chemistry. 
Muslim chemists distilled ammonia, concentrated acetic acid from vinegar, 
prepared a number of the more important acids and other useful pure 
substances. 


The Indian Historical Records Commission's Silver Jubilee session’s 
brochure of papers contain 38 papers contributed by eminent scholars 
from all over India, England, America and the Unites States. 

Every cuntributor to this session has been introduced to the reader, 
with a note on his works in the field of Indian History. In the footnote 
to the article the Amir-ul-Akhbar by K. Sajanlal, we find the follow- 
ing notice. “‘ Mr. K. Sajanlal, F.R.S.A. has distinguished himself by his 
original research on topics connected with the history of Indian periodicals. 
He has collected the files of number of important periodicals on the early 
19th century and took active role in the survey, etc.” One interesting 
aspect of this paper deserves our notice. 


The Amir-ul-Akhbdr took great pains in reporting Indian news 
faithfully. It strongly disapproved of the publication of news based on 
mere hearsay and on several occasions corrected false and fabricated 
news published by the Khulasat-ul-Akhbdr. Its local contemporary 
Subh-i-Sddiq supported its policy. 

The paper deals at length with the action taken by the Government 
of India against the Indian newspapers under Act XV of 1857. It was on 
June 29, 1857, that the editor of The Friend of India was warned against 
“ repetition of remarks of the dangerous nature of those in an article of 
21st June called the Centenary of Plassey.’’ On 31st July, the Govern- 
ment took necessary steps to bring to trial the editors of several news- 
papers of Calcutta. In its issue of 13th August 1857, the Amir-ul-Akhbdr 
reports the trial of Munshi Ahmad ‘Ali of Durban, Hafiz Muhammad of 
Sultan-ul-Akhbdr, Babu Sham Sunder of Samachar Sudhabarsan, and the 
editor of Gulshan-i-Naubahdr. The first two editors pleaded guilty and 
were discharged. Babu Sham Sunder was tried, but the court happily 
gave a verdict of ‘ not guilty.’ Only the press at which Gulshan-i-Naubahar 
was published was confiscated. 

Issue No. 40f the Amir-ul-Akhbdr dated 25th September, 1856, contains 
a vigorous defence of the Nawab of Oudh.While admitting the Nawab’s 
maladministration, it emphasised that the administration of the East 
India Company, particularly in Bengal was no better. 

* G-18 
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Nature (London), August 21, 1948 (Vol. 162, No. 4112, pp 289-90)— 
News and Views—Cosmic phenomena of the past in a paper ‘“ Further 
References to Cosmic Phenomena in the Kitab-al-Muntazam of Ibn-al- 
Jauzi and a few in Tarikh-e-Rahat Afza, (India) a”’ reprint from Islamic 
Culture, April 1948, Mohd. Abdur Rahman Khan provides a short ac- 
count of thirteen fireballsfrom A.D. 983 to A.D. 1031; three comets 
from 974 A.D. to 1056 A.D., a comet in A.D. 1741, a detonating fireball 
in A.D. 1742 and another one in A.D. 1757 and an earthquake at the same 
time (it is conjectured that the earthquake may have been due to the 
impact of a large meteorite with the ground) and a slight earthquake in 
A.D. 1759. The information is additional to that published by the same 
author in his brochure “‘ Meteoric showers past and present’ some of 
which was discussed in the Islamic Culture Magazine 20, 4, 1946. 


K.S.L. 
DECCAN 


Publication of Da’imu’l-Islam : 


In the time of al-Mui‘zz, the fourth Fatimid Caliph of Egypt (A.H. 
th century/A.D. roth century), there was no regular text-book of law 
or the use of the judges and the people. He therefore commanded the 

foremost jurist of the age, Qadi Nu‘man to compose a work under his 
direction. Thus the Dd’imu'l-Islam (Pillars of Islam), one of the 
earliest texts of the Muhammadan law extant, came to be written. It is 
therefore of fundamental importance from the point of view of the 
historical study of Islamic Jurisprudence ; further, it represents a significant 
fusion of Sunnite and Shi‘ite principles. 

The Arabic text of the Da’imu'l-Islim has been edited by 
Mr. A. A. A. Fyzee, the first volume of which is now going to the press, 
and will be out in the course of 1949. The complete work will be in five 
volumes—Volumes I and II, Arabic Text; Volumes III and IV, English 
Translation ; Volume V, Introduction, index, glossary, etc., and will be 
published by the Oxford University Press (Oxford House, Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay 1), for the Islamic Research Association (Town Hall, Bombay 1). 

The work will take about five to six years to complete and the 
Association is grateful to an anonymous donor, for having generously 
donated the sum required for printing the first volume. It is also hoped 
that State help and donations will be forthcoming for the completion of 
the work. 


A.A. A. F. 
NORTH-EASTERN INDIA 


Language Problem : 


An All-India Hindustani Convention was held on the 30th and 31st 
October, 1948, in Lucknow under the Chairmanship of Pundit Sunder 
Lal, who is reputed to be a true follower of the late Mahatma Gandhi. 

13* 
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The President of the Reception Committee was Pandit Kishun Prasad 
Kaul. In a printed brochure he gave a learned discourse on the question 
of lingua franca of India during the course of welcoming the delegates 
of the Convention. In advocating the cause of Hindustani he stated 
that Hindi, overstuffed with Sanskrit words, can be a language of a few 
and not of the people of the country. The President of the Convention 
Pundit Sunder Pal made an appeal to the Indian National Congress and 
members of the Indian Union Constituent Assembly not to abandon 
Mahatma Gandhi's solution of the language problem and to make all 
endeavours towards the adoption of Hindustani written in Urdu and 
Nagri scripts as the lingua franca of India. The last session of the 
Convention was presided over by Dr. ‘Allama Sayyed Sulaiman Nadvi, 
who delivered a very scholarly address. The points made by him on this 
occasion were: Before the opening of the Fort William College in 
Calcutta the language spoken and used in the North was one and was 
known as Hindustani. It was the Fort William College which naturally 
differentiated Hindi and Urdu by introducing two forms of Hindustani-— 
one Sanskritised and the other Persianised and thus breaking India’s 
cultural unity as represented by Hindustani. A study of Hindi and Urdu 
shows that verbs and prepositions are common in them. The Nouns 
in the two languages, however, differ because of the unnecessary 
emphasis on Persian in the one case and on Sanskrit in the other. 
The development of Hindustani is the development of India’s common 
cultural heritage in which all foreigners, who were assimilated here, 
have contributed as much as the Indians themselves. The Bihar 
Government’s Hindustani Dictionary Committee appointed under 
Maulana Azad’s chairmanship during the first Congress Ministry, have 
testified to the fact that Urdu and Hindi contain about go per cent. words 
which are common to both. Even today 20,000 Maharashtrians alone 
are busy propagating Hindustani in the South. Hindustani is an 
independent language not governed by Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian 
grammars. Arabic, Sanskrit and Persian words in Hindustani have lost 
their original meanings. So if there can be one national language for the 
whole country it is Hindustani written in both scripts as both of them 
are India’s common cultural heritage. It is Hindustani alone which can 
serve the purposes of lingua francainacountry of diverse races, languages 
and climes. 

A resolution urging the people and the government to make 
Hindustani the national language of India in accordance with the wishes 
of Mahatma Gandhi, was adopted. Moving this resolution 
Dr. ‘Abdul-‘Alim of the Lucknow University pointed out that State 
enforcement of only one script, Nagri, would mean that India was to lose 
the other half of the very rich common historic, literary and cultural 
tradition contained in Hindustani. The other half was represented by 
Urdu. Dr. ‘Alim, however, stressed that those who stood for Hindustani, 
should also learn the Nagri script, if they were true to their professions. 
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The resolution was supported by Mr. Sri Niwas Lahoti of Hyderabad- 
Deccan and Khwaja Ahmad ‘ Abbas. By another resolution the Convention 
decided to send a deputation to wait upon the President of the Indian 
Union Constituent Assembly and to represent the views of the 
Convention to him. 

Just after the session of the Hindustani Convention a heated debate 
was held on the language controversy in the Indian Constituent Assembly, 
New Delhi, in the first week of November, 1948. Mr. T. T. Krishnama- 
chari, in the course of a speech in the Assembly, warned against a 
language imperialism developing in the country. He observed “ There 
were no doubt certain areas the U.P., C.P., and Behar which spoke 
Hindi. But what about other areas ? What about the level of education 
that they had attained, what about the idea of freedom that everyone 
wanted. The hatred in the South for the Erglish had gone. Toda 
if he was to be compelled to learn Hindi, to come and express himself 
in the Assembly, he might not be able to do so. In their anxiety to wipe 
out Erglish from the country they should also recognise that there were 
a large number of people all over India who did not understand the 
Hindi language. This kind of intolerance made one fear that a strong 
centre—a Hindi Centre—might develop. On behalf of the people from 
the South he would utter a warning. There were already elements in the 
South wanting separation. It was up to the Assembly to see that these 
elemerts did not succeed.’’ But another honourable member Mr. Jai 
Narayan Vyas pleaded the cause of Hindi as the national language of 
India and said that it should be recognised as such though the change 
over may be slow and gradual. If a decision on this is not taken 
immediately, he claimed, the demard for lirguistic provinces would 
soon turn into a demand for lirguistic countries. Mr. Lala Raj Kunwar 
also supported the plea for adoption of Hindi as the national language. 
The adoption of Hindi, said he, need not be to the disadvantage of Urdu. 
Urdu, he added, had certain special characteristics and they would do well 
to support it. Mr. Zahirul Hasan Lari criticised the suggestion that 
Hindi in Devaragari script should be the national language. ‘We stand 
for Hindustani in two scripts,” he said. He also proposed the retention of 
English for some time to come. Begum I‘zaiz Rasil contended that 
Hindustani in Devnagari and Urdu scripts should, for at least ten or 
fifteen years, be the larguage of the country. The ultimate goal could be 
Hirdi in Devanagari script. The heat and passion in the debate were, 
however, subdued by the statesmanship of the Prime Minister of India, 
Pundit Jawahar Lal Nehru, who delivered a masterly speech on the 
occasion. He observed that it was obvious that any country, much more 
so a free and independent country, must function in its own language, 
Unfortunately however, the very fact that he himself and many other 
members had to address in a foreign language showed that there was 
something lacking. Let us recognise it, he said, but in trying to press for 
a change and immediate change they should not get wrapped up in 
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numerous controversies. Lan e, he arguec, is and has been a vital . 
factor in the life of an individual as well as of a nation. Because it is 
vital we have to give it further thought and consideration. But if we 
proceed in an urgent manner to impose something, may be by the 
majority, on an unwilling minority in parts of the country or even in this 
House, we do not really succeed in what we have started to achieve. 
Powerful forces are at work in the country which will lead to the substitu- 
tion of English language by an Indian language or Indian languages in 
so far as different parts of the country are concerned. Any attempt to 
impose something on an unwilling people has usually met with the 
strongest opposition and has actually resulted in the very reverse of what 
the promoters wanted. 

While the session of the Constituent Assembly was going on, a 
deputation on behalf of the Hindustani Convention arrived in Delhi on 
the 24th November, 1948, to submit a memorandum to the President of 
the Constituent As: ly. The Deputation led by Pandit Sunder Lal, 
President of the Convention, consisted of Moulana Sulaiman Nadvi, 
Pandit Kishan Pershad Kaul, Dr. Zakir Hussain Khan, Maulana Hifzur 
Rahman, Qadi ‘Abdul Ghaffar, Sayyed Mas‘iid Hassan Radavi and 
Dr. ‘Alim of the Lucknow University. While presenting the memo- 
randum to the President, the members of the Deputation urged that 
Hindustani being the only language understood all over India and “ not 
overloaded with abstruse words from Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian,” 
should, as advocated by Mahatma Gandhi, be adopted as the lingua 
franca of India. The Deputation reminded the President that Mahatma 
Gandhi had always said, ‘“‘ Hindustani should be written in both Nagri 
and Persian scripts,” and he had envisaged that “in the future only the 
easier and more suitable of the two scripts will generally prevail.” The 
Deputationists said that ‘‘to thrust a language or a script by political 
or legal pressure would be a very unwise step.” The memorandum 
reminded the President that “‘ in reality neither the Urdu character nor 
the Urdu form or the same language is the exclusive property of the 
Muslims of India,”’ and assured him that “ Hindustani can have no 
quarrel with either Sanskrit or Arabic words.” It pleaded that “the 
delicate plant of language needs a free and open atmosphere. If such an 
atmosphere is not available its growth is retarded and its span of life is 
shortened.” The memorandum added, “If we really want to create a 
government of. the pore and for the people we should also have a 
language of the people.as our State language.”” The Deputation expressed 
the hope that the members of the Constituent Adeuuay would advance 
the cause of Hindustani when the time for final decision arrived. The 
acting President gave the Deputation a patient hearing and assured the 
members that he would consider the matter. 

It will not be out of place to quote here an extract from 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya’s Presidential address which he delivered on 
.the 18th December, 1948, at the 55th Annual Session of the Indian National 
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Congress. He referred to the lingua franca of India in the following words 
“ The national language is always the product of a natural evolution under 
the influence of heredity and environment. The Congress under 
Mahatamaji’s guidance has all along accepted Hindustani as it is spoken 
by the masses as the national language. Here. however, are two difficulties. 
The masses always develop dialects and there are many such. Yet we all 
know the language of the bazars of the cities of the North. We know, too, 
the language that is understood at public meetings by all and sundry. 
There is little doubt that this will a or become the national language 
and it is popularly known as Hindustani. We must evolve a language 
which is midway between Sanskritised Hindi and Arabic-Persianised 
Urdu. We are speaking such a language as a matter of fact. Only we 
carry on an unnecessary dispute about the name. Hindi—pure or admixed— 
may be the language of UP.. but it cannot be imposed as the naticnal 
language of India. Such a language will evolve in due course, indeed is 
evolving itself and it will differ from a purely provincial language. Then 
arises the question of State language. There is an idea of revising a 
classical language of old if ever it existed as such—abounding in Sanskrit 
terms—but to go back to a thousand years or more ignoring the various 
influences, etymological and cultural, which have played a notable, yea, 
a noble part in evolving modern composite Indian nationalism would 
savour of Atavism.” 


Muslim University, Aligarh : 


Dr. Zakir Husain, the Vice-Chancellor of the Jama‘ Millia, Delhi, 
has been elected as the Vice-Chancellor of the Muslim University, 
Aligarh, on the 29th November, 1948. Besides being an Old Boy of 
Aligarh, he is also an educationist of superb merit, and he is liked by all 
classes of people for the gentleness of his nature, the amiability of his 
temperament, and the sobriety of his views. His tenure of Vice- 
Chancellorship is likely to open an eee new chapter of the Muslim 
University. The Governor-General of India, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, 
in a special Convocation held on the 15th December to present him an 
hono degree congratulated Dr. Zakir Husain on his being elected 
as the Vice-Chancellor and observed that “‘the undertaking of the 
responsibility by Dr. Zakir Husain should not be understood or 
interpreted as any kind of political or other challenge 
Dr. ir Husain’s arrival at Aligarh is a re-union. In 1920 the Khilafat 
movement joined the Swaraj stream as the Jamna joins the Ganga and 
my dear old colleagues Maulana Mohammed Ali and big brother 
Shaukat Ali whose memory recalls unforgettable friendship and undyin 
glory of vigorous action, disturbed the calm of Aligarh and raised the ol 
issue of conservation versus revolution. ‘ Let us conserve’ said the older 
authorities. ‘ We shall die if we do not move,’ said resurgent patriotism. 
There was a parting of the ways. Now there is a re-union, and the 
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Jama‘ Millia has, through Dr. Zakir Husain’s Vice-Chancellorship, 
rejoined Aligarh. Earlier in his speech, the Governor-General remarked 
very sagaciously “I thoroughly agree with you that Islam, which is your 

icular privilege to represent or the Vedanta which is the privilege of 

ares particularly to represent, will not be a disabling factor, but a 
perennial source of = tion in maintaining true values in human 
endeavour as well as in broadening the vision.” The Governor-General 
addressed also the students of the University in their Union Hall. He 
exhorted them to be brave and not down-hearted for anything that has 
happened. During the course of his speech, he said ‘‘ Islam was associated 
with the highest advancement of science in Europe. Muslim Universities 
and Muslim doctors of science saved science when otherwise Euro 
would have completely lost what had been gained for humanity by the 
Greeks. If Islam did not hinder but helped the progress of science in 
Europe, may it be a bright token to you for endeavour. in India. Indeed 
no religion correctly un , Islam, Christianity, Hinduism or other, 
ever hindered but always helped the progress of humanity.” 


All-India Oriental Conference : 


The All-India Oriental Conference was held in Darbhanga (Bihar) 
on the 15th, 16th and the 17th October, 1948, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar. The learned Chairman in his Presidential address 
referred to the lingua franca of India also, and observed ‘‘ while the claim 
of Hindi has been supported by a large volume of public opinion, it has 
by no means been universally accepted and other alternatives are being 
freely discussed. It has been urged by a small section that Sanskrit 
should be the common cultural language for the whole of India... .. 
The suggestion deserves careful consideration and should not be 
dismissed off-hand, as many are inclined to do. The complexities of 
Sanskrit grammar, idiom and syntax need not bean insuperable barrier. 
They may be simplified for the pu of making Sanskrit a common 
colloquial language.”” As phone the script of the lingua franca he 
remarked that “‘ there can be hardly any doubt that if there is to be an 
all-India script, Devanagari must be adopted for this pu .” It is to 
be much regretted here that in the Islamic Culture ion of the 
Conference no paper was submitted. In the Arabic and Persian section 
Dr. M. Zubair Siddiqi of the Calcutta University was nominated as the 
president, but he could not attend. Only two rs were submitted to 
the section. The first was entitled : Sources of I irdousi’s Shahnamah by 
Mr. Jamshed Cawasji Katrak, p.a. According to the author one of 
Firdousi’s sources was Khudai Namah or Book of Kings containing 
the history of ancient kings of Iran from the time of Gayomard down to 
the reign of Nosherwan. It was written by a Zoroastrian nobleman 
Daneshwar Dehkan. Firdousi may have also utilised the translation of 
various Pahlavi books Exploits of Zarir, Karnamah of Ardashir Babejan, 
the Andarz or Pand Literature, Madigani Chatrang, and Zarthosht Namah. 
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Not only written records but oral traditions as remembered by Mobeds 
were searched for by Firdousi in the compilations of various ‘ Dastans.’ 
Firdousi also incorporated one thousand couplets composed by: Daqiqi 
in his Shahnamah. He got his narrative of Rustam’s death from a book, 
containing history of ancient kings, which was possessed by one Azadsar 
of Merv, well-versed in ancient history of Iran. The sources of the 
narrative of Alexander were some Arabic versions of Greek or Syrian 
writings. He narrated the story of the game of chess on the authority of 
the records like Pahlavi Madigani Chatrang. The narrative of Burzue, 
the physician, was written on the authority of Shadan Burzin, who was one 
of the four translators of the prose Shahndmah. The history of Nosher- 
wan’s invasion of Rum has been borrowed from Nama-i-Pastan. The 
story of Khusrau and Shirin is based on a ‘ Kuhan Dastan.’ The second 
per submitted was entitled: Pandit’s contribution to Persian Studies 
js Dr. Banarsi Das Jain. This paper described at length the contribution 
of the Pandits to the Persian poetry, vocabularies, grammars and 
translations. The learned writer says that these dits had two styles 
(i) the Munshi style, following conventions introduced from Persia with 
regard to metres, similes, etc., and copied in Persian script, (ii) the style 
falleting Sanskrit conventions, copied in Devanagari or allied scripts. 
In the section ot History, there was a large number of papers, for 
example “‘ Siraj-ud-Dawlah and the French’”’ by Mr. Krishna Kanta 
Mishra of Allahabad, ‘‘ The Conspiracy of 1757’’ by Dr. Kali Kinkar 
Datta, Patna College, Patna, and “ Diwan-i-Syed Raja’’ by Mr. Syed 
Hassan ‘Askari of Patna College, Patna. The last-mentioned is based on 
a rare manuscript which contains the poems lyrical or otherwise by Syed 
Raja, a mystic poet of Bihar, who flourished probably in the first quarter 
of the seventeenth century, if not earlier. this manuscript, written in 
1098 or the 31st year of Aurangzeb’s reign, now belongs to the Oriental 
Public Library, Patna. There are 551 lines including 8 lines of an Arabic 
poem and three ghazals at the end. These ghazals are unique, for the 
first line is in Persian, while the second is in Hindi. Syed Raja belonged 
to the Wajudia School of mysticism. In his paper Mr. Syed Hassan 
‘ Askri deals with Syed Raja’s mystical pantheism and his fusion of Hindu- 
Muslim thought. Syed Raja’s Hindi verses along with their Persian 
counterparts were also reproduced in the above paper. 


In the Indian Linguistic Section there was a paper on A Short History 
of Persian Vocabulary in Maithili Language by Mr. Jayakanta Mishra, o.a., 
of the Allahabad University. Persian and Arabic words, assimilated in 
Maithili language from time to time have been grouped in this article 
under various heads. 


Some Farmans of the Mughal Emperors : 


The Journal of the Bihar Research Society in its issue of March and 
June, 1948, has published several Farmans issued to a Rathor Chief of 
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Marwar by the Emperor Aurangzeb and his successors. The first Farman 
is addressed to Rathor Durgadas. In 1680 A. D. Durgadas persuaded 
Prince Akbar to revolt against his father Aurangzeb, but the revolt 
ended in failure. Akbar fled to Persia and, some eighteen years afterwards 
wanted to return to the Imperial Court. In a Farman Aurangzeb ordered 
Durgadas to go to Sevastan, meet Prince Akbar there and bring him to 
Ahmadabad either via Jaisalmer or any other route which he considered 
suitable and from there escort him with Shuja‘at Khan to the Imperial 
Court. This Farman is dated roth Rajab, regnal year 42 (1110 A.H.), 
(i.e., 2nd January, 1699 A.D.). lt bears the of the Emperor and Vazir 
Asaf-ud-Daulah. The Emperor’s seal contains the year 1079 A.H. The 
second Farman is issued by Emperor Shah ‘Alam Bahadur Shah to Rathor 
das, whom he had addressed as the best among the kinsmen and 
relatives. It acknowledged his petition of allowing him to present himself 
to the Imperial Court soon after receiving the dawg It is dated 17th 
Dhiga‘d, 1st regnal year (i.e., 29th January, 1708 A.D.). It bears the seals 
of the Emperor and the Vazir Asaf-ud-Dawlah. The Emperor’s seal 
contains the year 1119 A.H. The third Farman also was written by 
Emperor Shah ‘Alam and addressed to Rathor Durgadas. It states that 
Rathor Durgadas should present himself to the Imperial Court so that he 
might receive more Imperial favours. It bears an imperial seal which 
contains the names of the Mughal Emperors in genealogical order. It also 
has a seal of Vazir Asaf-ud-Dawlah, but its date is not clear. The fourth 
Farman is by Emperor Jahandar Shah to Rathor Durgadas. It bestows 
upon Durgadas the personal rank of 4000, 3000 horse, and the title of 
Rao. It states also that Durgadas should be thankful for this favour, 
remain loyal and attend the court. It is dated sth Rabi‘-ul-Akhir, 1st 
regnal year 1124 A.H. (i.e., 2nd May, 1712 A.D.). The fifth Farman is 
written by Emperor Jahandar Shah to Durgadas and is dated 1st regnal 
year 29th Dhiga‘d 1124 A.H. (i.e., 17th ember, 1712). It asks the 
Rathor Chief to present himself unhesitatingly to the court, where he 
will be honoured with kingly favours. 
The above Farmans are in the possession of the descendants of Rathor 
Durgadas in Marwar. 


Builders of the Taj Mahal and the Delhi Fort : 


The above somes published also an article The Family of the 


Engineers, who built the Taj Mahal and the Delhi Fort by Dr. Sayyed 
Sulaiman Nadvi, Shibli Academy, Azamgarh. This paper, originally 
written in Urdu, was read at the first meeting of Idarah-i- Ma ‘arif Islamiyah, 
Lahore, and published in Idarah’s first report 1935. Now after some 
more additions and necessary alterations an English translation of the 
paper has been published in the above journal. For the first time the 
names of the architects of the Taj and Delhi Fort, along with the history 
as well as literary and other contributions of their family have been 
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authoritatively told and described in this paper. The names of the builders 
of the Taj and Lal Qila were Nadir-ul-‘Asar Ahmad, and his brother 
Ustad Hamid. Nadir-ul-‘Asar Ahmad had three sons ‘Ata’ullah, Lutfullah 
and Nidrullah. ‘At&’ullah was the author of numerous works. His three 
books on mathematics were Beech Ganit, Khazinat-ul-A‘adad, and 
Khulesa-i-Raz. Lutfullah’s works were Sur-i-Safi, Risala Khawas-i-A‘addd 
Sharah Khulasat-ul-Hisdb, Muntakhab-ul-Hisdb, Tadhkira-i-Asman-i- 
Sukhan, Diwan-i-Muhandis, Sahr.i-Hilal. Lutfullah’s son Imam-ud-Din 
ar-Reyadi was the author of At-Tasrih fi-Sharh-ut Tashrih, (a commentary 
on Baha-ud-Din ‘Amli’s Tashrih-ul-Afldk) Sharha Khulasat-ul- Hisdb, 
a booklet on Rhetoric entitled, Bayania and a Dewan. Khairullah, the 
second son of Lutfullah wrote Taqrib-ut-Tahrir, Tasrih-ut-Tahrir, 
Hashiya bar Sharh Ndsir-ud-Din Tusi, Sharh Zich Muhammad Shahi, 
Shrah Zulali wa Hafiz was Sikandar Namah. Description of all these 
books can be found in the above article. 


Tran Society, Calcutta : 


We surveyed the various activities of the Iran Society in Islamic 
Culture of April, 1948. In the year 1947 only two public lectures could be 
arranged by the society. The first one was by Principal P. M. Mitra 
of the Mahisadal ——. Omar Khayyam, the Mathematician. The 
second one was by tur Dr. Hormazdyar Mirza, M.a., Ph.p. (London), 
High Priest of Paris, Udvada on Ancient Iranian Literature dealing with 
the Avesta Cuneiform inscriptions and the Pahlvi literature. 

In the year 1948, Indo-Ivanica, the quarterly journal of the Society, 
has published a good number of useful articles. They are (1) Rabia‘ of 
Quzdar, the first Iranian Poetess of Neo-Persian by Mr. M. Ishaque, 
M.A., Ph.p. (London), (January, 1948). This article along with Qurrat-ul- 
‘Ayn—A Babi Martyr, and Parvin-i-I'tisami, an eminent poetess of Modern 
Iran, published in July and October, 1948 of the above journal, forms 
part of Dr. M. Ishaque’s, book ‘ The Women Poets of Iran,’ which is a 
critical study of the lives and works of four eminent poetesses of Iran. 
According to Dr. Ishaque, the love poems of Rabia‘ of Quzdar have the 
depth and sincerity of their feelings. Her nature poems are rich in 
metaphors and similes and show her close study of nature. All her poems 
are characterised by a charming diction and spontaneous flow. The 
ees Qurrat-ul-‘Ayn was the author of Tuhfa-i-Tahira, which has 

published by Isfandiyar Bakhtiyar and lithographed at Karachi in 
1930. The poems of Tuhfa-i- Tahira, says Dr. Ishaque, are characterised 
by unity of thought and uniformity of style. They are interspersed with 
bombastic and unfamiliar Arabic lines and phrases, which however, 
do not disturb the spontaneous flow. As_ regards Parvin-i-I'tisami, 
Dr. Ishaque is of opinion that the most noticeable feature in her Diwan 
' is the absolute lack of the Bacchanalian and amorous poems with which 
. Persian poetry is replete. But she has not wielded her pen in the cause 
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of amelioration or uplift of her own sex. The Munazara (strife poems) 
form of poetry is her favourite composition. In her didactic poem she 
has exhorted people to be kind and pure-hearted and only to do good 
which will endure for ever. Other articles of the journal are Pahlvi 
and its importance for the study of the Avesta by J. M. Unwala, M.a., Ph.p., 
an 1938) ; Influence of Persian on Bengali by Dr. Tamonash Ch. Das 

upta, Calcutta University (April, 1948) : Sufi Movement in Bengal and 
Suft Movement in India, by Dr. In‘amu-ul-Haq (July and October, 1948). 
These two articles are from Dr. In‘amul Haq’s work the Sufi Movement 
in India which the Iran Society has undertaken to publish serially in the 
Indo-Iranica. Two more articles are the Vdrena Country of the Avesta by 
Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah, Maxims and Reflections of Ancient Iranians 
by Prof. Dr. J. C. Tabadia, Santiniketan. 


S. S. 
EASTERN PAKISTAN 


Our most heart-felt felicitations go to His Excellency Sir Frederick 
Bourne, Governor of East Pakistan and the Chancellor of the Universi 
of Dacca on the appointment of Professor S. M. Husain, m.a., p.phil. 
(Oxon.), Head of the Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies as the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dacca. No choice could have been 
more apt and judicious. The mantle of distinguished Vice-Chancellors 
like Sir Philip Hartog, Professor G. H. Langley, Sir A. F. Rahman, 
and Professor R.C. Mazumdar and M. Hasan has certainly fallen on 
worthy shoulders. Dr. Sirajul Haq, M.a., Ph.p. (London), distinguished 
Orientalist and Reader in Arabic and Islamic studies has succeeded him 
as Professor of Arabic and Islamic studies. We trust that under Dr. Haq 
the ent will continue to maintain the high standard of efficiency 
and scholarship it has achieved. 


Our famous Bengali poet, Professor Mansuruddin, M.A., £.P.z.s., 
Head of the De t of Bengali, M. C. College, Sylhet is too well 
known in East Pakistan to need any introduction. He has for the last 
28 years been collecting ballads and folk-songs of rm mostly of the 
Muslims of East seme His incessant and indefatigable labours in this 
direction for years have now yielded a rich harvest on which we can safely 
build up the edifice of the history of the Medieval Bengali literature 
to which Muslim contribution was by far the best and largest. 


Some of Professor Mansuruddin’s collections have already been 
published under the name of * Haramani’ (lost jewel) while others are 
in the press. The first volume of his folk-songs, ‘ Fasesead ’ (lost jewel) 
with a foreword by late Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and with a pencil- 
sketch of a baul, a Bengali folk-singer by Abanindranath Tagore, the 
famous Indian Artist, was published as far back as 1936. His second 
volume of ‘ Haramani’ (lost jewel) was published by the University of 
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Calcutta in 1942 while the war clouds were still hanging over the horizon 
of Bengal. The third volume of ‘Haramani’ (lost jewel) which contains, 
among others, the marriage-songs of Dacca, Pabna and Mymensingh 
Districts and almost a complete collection of mystic songs of Lalan Shah 
Faqir of Nadia, who can fittingly be compared with Shah ‘Abdul Latif 
Sindhi of Bhil, is already in the press. Dr. Amarnath Jah, Vice-Chancellor, 
University of Allahabad and Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Professor of 
Comparative Philology, University of Calcutta, have spoken very highl 
of the work done in this connection by Professor Mansuruddin. It will 
not be out of place to recall in this connection the illustrious names of 
later Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen of Calcutta University and Professor 
Debendranath Shaytarthi, the former has collected and published ballads 
from East Bengal while the latter has done a splendid work on the folk- 
songs of the rest of India. The late Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore and the talented modern French writer Romain Rolland paid a 
lowing tribute to the labours of these learned collectors of ballads and 
olk-songs. 

Amongst other books on prose and ry written by Professor 
Mansuruddin, his folk-tales, ‘Shirni’ (sweetmeats), written in the 
dialect of Pabna District and his novel, ‘ First of July’ published under 
the penname of * Zarrin Qalam’ (golden pen), which was very favourably 
reviewed by Mr. A. S. Roy, 1.c.s., in his History of Dongil Literature 
and was laterly published by the Indian P.E.N., Bombay, deserve special! 
mention here. 

Mawlana Ghulam Magsud Hilali, m.a., Lecturer in Arabic and 
Persian, Rajshahi Government College, East Pakistan, the celebrated 
author of (1) Al-Biruni (Bengali), (2) Madame Halida Adib Khanum 
(Bengali), (3) Islamic Ideal Character, (4) Iranian Philology, (5) Persian 
Arabic and Turkish elements in Bengali literature, approved for publica- 
tion by the University of Calcutta and a contributor to the ‘ Mahammadi ’ 
and the ‘ Peace,’ is engaged in writing a thesis on ‘ Reciprocal influence 
of Iran and Islam’ for the Px.D. of the University of Dacca. He has 
already made a considerable progress in his work and hopes to submit 
his thesis for the Degree of Doctorate of Philosophy in the course of this 
year. We wish him every success. 

Mawlana Abu Mahfuzul Karim al-Ma‘simi, a distinguished Tradi- 
tionist, has for the last few months, been carrying on his research work 
on critical study of Tafsir Tabari with a special reference to its 
etymological peculiarities, under the guidance of Professor ‘ Abdur 
Rahman Kashghari of Madrasa-i-Alia, cca. Mawlana Ma‘sumi had 
already made sufficient progress in his work. His article on the import- 
ance of the study of Tafsir Tabari published in the October issue of 
Ma'arif has been highly appreciated by Mawlanas ‘Abdul Majid Daryabadi 
and A. A. A. Fayzi of Bombay. It may, in passing, be stated here that 
Mawlana Ma’‘sumi’s Arabic elegy on the late-lamented Mawlana Hakim 
Habibur Rahman Khan Akhunzada, Principal, Tibbia Habibia College, 
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Dacca, who was justly regarded as the Ajmal Khan of Bengal, published 
in the Ma‘ drif sometime ago was also of a very great literary value and was 
as such, very highly spoken of in all the literary circles here. 


With the establishment of Pakistan, Bengali, our mother-tongue, 
has acquired an added significance. As a result of this more and more 
Islamic books from Arabic, Persian and Urdu Originals are now being 
rendered into Bengali and more and more original books on Islamic 
subjects are now being written in that language. Among the publishers 
who are taking keen and active interest in this work, the name of Haji 
Maulvi ‘Abdul Karim Sahib, Proprietor, Imdadia Library, Chaukbazar, 
Dacca, deserves special mention. Here we give a list of the recent 
publications of the Imdadia Library, Dacca, for the information and 
guidance of the readers of ‘Islamic Culture’ (1) Hadith ‘Arba‘in, 
a collection of 40 traditions by Imam al-Hadith Ibn Dagiq al-‘Id rendered 
into Bengali from its Arabic original by Mawlana Shamsul Hagqgq, Sadrul 
Muhtamim of the Ashraful ‘Uliim Madrasa, Bara Katra, Dacca. (2) 
Namazir Fadilat (excellence of prayer) in Bengali by Mawlana Shamsul 
Haqq Sahib, referred to above. (3) Jazaul ‘Amal (Karmafal) rendered into 
Bengali by Mawlana Shamsul Haqq Sahib, from its Urdu original by 
late Hakimul "Umma Mawlana Ashraf ‘Ali Thanawi. (4) Hajjir Masail 
(problems of pilgrimage to Mecca) in Bengali written by Mawlana 
Shamsul Hagq Sahib. (5) Darudir Fadilat (excellence of Darud Sharif) 
in Bengali by al-Hajj Mawlavi Muslihuddin Sahib. (6) Haqqul ‘Tbad 
(Rights of the servants of God) in Bengali by the late Mawlana ‘Abdul 
Hakim, o.a., F.M., Senior Professor of Arabic, Anandamohan College, 
Mymensingh. (7) Islamir Adarsha (ideals of Islam) in Bengali by the 
same author. (8) Rah-i Najat (Muktir Path) rendered into Bengali by 
al-Hajj A. F. M. Muslihuddin from its Urdu original by His Holiness 
late Mawlana Karamat ‘Ali of Jaunpur. (9) Rafiqul WéA‘izin (the friend 
of the deliverers of sermons) in Bengali by an experienced Mawlavi 
revised by Mawlana ‘Abdul Aziz. (10) Bihishti Ziur, Parts I and II 
ornament of paradise) by late-lamented Hakimul ‘Umma Mawlana Ashraf 
‘Ali Thanvi rendered into Bengali from its Urdu original by Mawlana 
Shamsu! Haqq. 


FOREIGN A.S. 
Ecypt 


H.M. Krnc Faruq has been pleased to order the establishment in 
Egypt of a public school on the model of Eton where particular attention 
wll be paid to social life and physical culture with a view to turning out 
‘gentlemen’ and good citizens. The institution is to be located at 


eliopolis, a modern suburb of Cairo, and its expenses are to be defrayed 
by the Royal Wagaf for Education. The Principal of the College, whose 
selection is still pending, shall have wide powers to select his own staff 
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and shall be exempt from general rules of service regarding age of 
retirement, etc. 

The Egyptian Ministry of Education has now before it the report 
of the Committee appointed in 1945 to consider ways and means of 
improving the standard of the teaching of Arabic in Primary and 
Secondary schools with special reference to syllabus and the problem of 
simplification of the rules of grammar. The report which was submitted 
by its President, Dr. Ahmad Ameen Bey, last year has since been 
discussed by the Arab Cultural Conference as well as by a Conference 
of Arabic Teachers and Inspectors called for the purpose in February 
last. Both have confirmed the main recommendations of the Committee 
adding only a few observations designed to give practical shape to the 
same. 

The Committee observe that the main defect in the teaching of Adab 
is that the history of literature is taught at an early stage without the 
student having gained an adequate knowledge of literature itself on which 
the study of literary history ought necessarily to be based. Hence the 
Committee urge that a much greater portion of syllabus and time should 
be devoted to the study of the texts and that the history of literature be 
regarded merely as an appendage of the text. Similarly the Committee 
deplore that the present method of the teaching of al-Balaghah does not 
lead to the desired objective of developing in the student a taste for the 
appreciation of art and literature. This is because the Balaghah is taught 
as something different from literature which reduces it to sheer unfruitful 
labour. The remedy is to make al-Balaghah approximate to the modern 
art of literary criticism. Badi‘is also to be taught incidentally during the 
study of the text. This recommendation, it must be noted, has offended 
some of the adherents of the old school of thought. 

On the whole the report would amply repay a careful study by the 
educational experts of the governments concerned with popularising 
the study of Arabic. There is a great danger that the efforts of these 
governments may simply be wasted if the problem is treated in a senti- 
mental manner and the antiquated modes in vogue at al-Azhar and some 
other institutions are copied in toto. 

A new law has recently been promulgated bringing private schools 
and foreign institutions in Egypt, under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Education. It lays down that no institution shall be allowed to have 
co-education at the school stage though certain schools may be exempted 
from the application of this provision for experimental purposes. Similarly 
it will be obligatory on all institutions to arrange for the teaching of 
Arabic and to see that no student is taught a religion other than his own 
not even with the consent of the guardian. E 

_ 

The Fatwa Committee of al-Azhar has given a ruling that injections 
of all kinds do not break a fast. This ruling is based on the verdict of the 
Fugaha in regard to wounds of the brain and the belly. If any medicine 
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is applied to such a wound so as to reach the brain or the belly the fast is 
broken according to Abi Hanifa but not according to Muhammad and 
Abu Yusuf (vide al-Mabsut, ITI, 68). The argument of the latteris that a 
thing in order to break a fast must enter the body through a natural 
aperture. This argument can very well be applied, in the opinion of the 
Shaikhs of al-Azhar, to injections as well and they assert that the view of 
the Sahibain is to be preferred because of its convenience. 
+ > * 


The Arab world has hailed the decision of the Congress of Orientalists 
at its last session held in July to adopt Arabic as one of the languages in 
which papers can be read and discussion carried on. An attempt is also 
to be made at the forthcoming session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations to adopt Arabic as one of its official languages. 


S. M. Y. 


Academy of Islam International was founded by Atia Begum in October, 
1939 in the city of New York. The aims and objects of this society are : 
i. to preserve the heritage of Islam. 
ii. to establish, promote and cultivate literary and _ scientific 
relationship with the Islamic people. 
In order to achieve the above-mentioned objects, the scheme of the 
Academy is to build a mosque where, along with the five-time prayer, 
arrangement for lectures on letters and science will be made. There will 
be a museum to preserve Islamic Art ; a library where books will be kept 
and Islamic research will be carried on ; and there will be an employ- 
ment bureau, reception centre, foreign department, etc. This Academy is 
for the time being maintained by a donation of estate valuing £ 16,500.00. 
Among the prominent members of this Academy is Maulana 
Azad Subhani Rabbani who is working out a philosophy of Rabbaniyat 
which is explained in his brochure ‘ The Teaching of Islam in the light 
of the Philosophy of Rabbaniyat.’ 


Department of |Scientific and Industrial Research: The Standing 
Committee of the British Commonwealth scientific official conference 
has arranged scientific and technical conferences for the whole year 1949. 
A list containing title of the conference, name of convening body and 

lace of meeting may be had from the British Council, 74—Eastern 
ouse, Hansingh Road, New Delhi. 


M. A. M. 
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MA’ ATHIR-I-‘ALAMGIRI, _ translated 
into English and annotated by 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt., C.I.E., 
Hony. D. Litt., M.A., I.E.S., (Ret.) 
Bibliotheca Indica Series; Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1947 ; pp. vii + 350; Rs. ro. 


IR JADUNATH SARKAR’S 
name is a household word among 
the students of the history of the 

Mughals in general and that of the 
Emperor ‘Alamgir in particular, and 
however one may disagree with him in 
the conclusions he has drawn his 
monumental history of Aurangzeb will 
long remain unequalled in scholarship 
as well as in assimilation of historical 
material. It was for this reason that 
when his translation of the Ma’ dthir-i- 
‘Alamgiri was advertised, students of 
Medieval Indian history eagerly waited 
for the book to come out, especially as 
most of the Ma’athir is a faithful record 
of the whole of the great Emperor’s 
reign compiled by one who was mostly 
by his elbow. Although the record of 
the first ten years of the ‘Alamgiri Age 
is only an abridgement of the 
‘Alamgirndmah the rest of the book is 
an account of the happenings at the 
Imperial Court whether at Delhi or 
Akbarabad-Agra or in the Deccan as 
viewed by the author himself. 

.As Sir Jadunath Sarkar says in his 
Preface, the translation has been slightly 
condensed, and was compiled for his 
own personal use years ago in order to 


be utilised for his History of Aurangzeb. 
It was laid aside for many years till ‘‘ the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal agreed 
to print it,” and then the translator was 
“greatly helped’’ in its revision by a 
certain professor appointed for the 
purpose by the Society, and finally the 
text was corrected by comparison with 
an old Persian manuscript. The 
condensation mentioned by the learned 
translator, though no doubt effected 
with a purpose, was not fortunate, as 
one would have preferred not to have 
had it at all in view of the fact that even 
now the translation covers 323 printed 
pages, and another 50 pages or so at the 
outside would have shot the mark and 
left the reader with the complete text 
in English. But one should remember 
that the original object of the translator 
was not the publication of the work, 
and he must have left out what he thought 
was of no use to him. 


Sir Jadunath’s subjective reasoning is 
also manifest in his remark that there is 
a “tiresome assemblage of minute 
names of persons and places in the 
course of every month’s narrative of 
occurrences,” a factor which is very 
differently interpreted by Elliot and 
Dowson who liken it to entries in the 
Court Circular or the London Gazette. 
The description, however, is much fuller 
and much more informative for the 
period of the Emperor’s stay in the 
Deccan, and a student of the history of 
the Deccan is doubly rewarded by the 
details he gets from its perusal. 
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It is a great pity that the work which, 
according to the learned translator, fills 
“a long-standing gap of ‘51 years in the 
authentic sources of Mughal Indian 
history available in English,’’ and with 
the name of no less a historian than 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar and the imprimatur 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ‘a Bengal 
on the title page, should have so cursorily 
been prepared. One is constrained to 
find the mishandling of many Persian 
words, a few examples of which might 
suffice here :— 

P-5; ss translated as alias, 
though it means “‘title’’ here. 

pP- 5; 2» cl, olely lh y je + 
translated absolutely literally, and not 
even that,with the result that it ceases 
to make any sense whatever. 

p. 11; The significance of lu, ae 
has not been fully grasped. 

Pp. 133 has been translated 
as the Qur’dnic credo. 

ey Sold ne 
translated as ‘custody.’ 

P. 23; 2 ey 
translated as ‘ dismissed.’ 

P- 44; Olieme sisal has been 
translated merely as ‘worthless fool,’ 
thus divesting the epithet of the 
beautiful modesty of the compiler. 

p- 90; 3!> has been translated 
as ‘ basket.’ 

P- 206545 5h pe 2 ye S35) Sib! 
has been translated as ‘they were 
not allowed to cut the hair of their 
heads,” though the other meaning 
would have been apter and more 
correct. 

P- 395 ; 


voy 


been 


has 


has_ been 


pF a elec zl lole oF sb 

been translated as ‘had 
rmitted to put away from 

binacel the surname of Abul Faiyad,’ 
which conveys no meaning at all. 

As regards the printing, one fears that 
the apology of the renowned translator 
leaves one aghast when he says in his 
preface that ‘‘ owing to the present difh- 
culty of printing the translation has been 
printed with a bare minimum of the most 
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necessary diacritical marks, namely 4, é 
and the apostrophe for ‘ain.....Nor 
have I been able to maintain uniformity 
in the spelling of proper names 
throughout a long book full of such 
names. This is particularly the case 
with regard to the final h. This is a 
most extraordinary statement in the case 
of such an important work, and that 
from the pen of such a renowned author. 
If uniformity could not be attained it 
would have been far better not to have 
burdened the book with diacritical 
marks at all. The reviewer must point 
out that lack of uniformity exists not 
only with regard to the final h but with 
regard to most other sounds, and in 
many, if not in most of the cases the ‘ain 
apostrophe has been put on an entirely 
wrong syllable. The only explanation 
which may be put forward is—it may 
be entirely wrong, of course—that the 
translation having originally meant to be 
for personal use, not much regard was 
paid to the phonetic correctness of the 
proper names, and Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
thought that the translation has been 
made more systematic during revision. 
Otherwise what explanation can there 
be for I‘nayatullah and ‘Inayatullah both 
occurring on the same page (v)? Then 
we have Must‘ad Khan, Shuj‘a, Subhdi, 
Khdwand, dhal ( J»\ )‘ Dilkasha, Abul 
Fath, Radandaz (even Elliot and Dowson 
have Ra‘dandaz), bad‘i ( em ), 
Asfandiyar, Izid, ‘Azam, ‘Azamabad, 
Y‘aqub, and hundreds of other mis- 
spellings. An extremely poor show has 
been made of the transliteration of the 
Quranic verses and words, and one 
feels how much better it would have 
been had they been left out altogether. 
Thus : «| ep dae LSI 
p. 17; Innal-masajid-illa falatad‘ua 
ma’ -allah. 
p. 306 ; Fatiha Qariba. \,; J lwo 
p. 317; Sanqarek-falatansi, wt ae 
wo ete. If these Arabic verses and 
words could not have been left out they 
could ai least have been shown to one 
of the Arabic scholars who, I suppose, 
abound in Calcutta and elsewhere. 
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There is an excellent glossary of 
technical words appended to the 
translation which is in the form of notes. 
The index raisonne at the end is very 
full and most helpful, and really forms 
the crown of the volume. There are 
certain matters about which the learned 
translator might have added footnotes, 
such as the position of the kings of 
Golconda and Bijapur in the eyes of the 
Mughals. As is well known, the 
Mughals never recognised the rulers of 
these two kingdoms as kings at all, and 
the word for their office used right 
through the Ma’ athir is duniydddr, while 
the titles by which they are addressed 
are simply Qutbu’l-Mulk ‘Adil Khan. 
Now in the translation before us we have 
the Emperor ordering some nobles to go 
to the country of ‘ the King of Golconda’ 
or the envoy of ‘the King of Bijapur’ 
coming to the Imperial Court, etc., 
which would be entirely wrong from 
the point of view of the author of the 
Ma’ athir or of those for whem he speaks. 
It would have been more correct to keep 
the technique of the original and to add 
footnotes here and there which would 
have brought the reality of the situation 
before the reader. In the same way 
the words ¢ 5 and “= were 
used by way of humility by the highest 
nobles of the Court and the latter should 
not be translated as ‘ slave’ as has been 
done. Moreover certain notes in the 
body of the book are rather misleading 
thus for instance, the Hanafi creed is 
said to be ‘the Orthodox, Sunni faith’ 
although it is really only one of the 
schools of that ‘ faith’ and the tarawih 
are said to be ‘twenty or more genu- 
flexions after the last prayer of Ramzan’ 
which, of course, means nothing. One 
also feels that fuller footnotes might 
have been added to such complicated 
matters as dhdt and sawdr, and a note 
might have been added to the enthusiastic 
remark of the author of the Ma’dathir 
regarding the so-called ‘demolition of 
the temples and schools of the infidels,’ 
for as a matter of fact only very few of 
them perhaps only those whose trustees 
showed a recalcitrant spirit—were so 
demolished. Of course Shaikh Ganja 
on p. 302 means Nizami Ganjawi, which 
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might have been mentioned. 


It has been mentioned above that the 
crown of the work is the index raisonne 
appended at the end of the book, but 
unfortunately it consists only of names 
of persons. How one wishes there has 
been an index of place names as well 
with indication of as many of their 
geographical position as possible. One 
is left bewildered as at the maze of 
Nirmahal Bagh, MHaibatpuri Pati, 
Aghrabad, Ripbas, Jahangirnagar, 


Khidrabad, Samawani and hundreds of 
other place names the value of which 
would have increased manifold if notes had 
been appended regarding them. 

One hopes and trusts that these 
suggestions would be considered if and 
when a second edition is brought out. 


H.K. 5S. 


IDEOLOGY OF THE FUTURE; by 
Muhammad _ Rafi-ud-din, M.A, 
Principal, S.K.S. College, Mirpur; 
printed at the Mangotra Printing 
Press, Jammu and published by the 
author ; pp. 561. 


HE very title of the book under 
notice excites one’s curiosity, to 
know what it is—the Ideology of 

the Future. 


The author, in the preface to this 
book, tries to explain it as follows : ‘‘ The 
theory sketched in this book aims at 
being a complete and coherent philosophy 
of life, and a unified explanation of the 
Universe.”” He says, ‘It is ‘ Weltan- 
schaung’ which aspires to correlate all 
facts of existence. It is based on the 
hypothesis, which is, by the way; in- 
creasingly supported by the latest dis- 
coveries of Science that consciousness 
and not matter is the ultimate reality. 
As such it is fundamentally different 
from another ‘ Weltanschaung ’ which has 
been accepted as the final truth by 
millions m3 people in several countries, 
and is already threatening to encompass 
the whole world’"—by which the 
author means the Dialectical Materia- 
lism of Marx. 


epee sare dp eret. Fa ee a“ 
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Accordingly, to the author, the most 
satisfactory ideal is the Right Ideal and 
all other ideals which mark transitory 
phases in the history of man are only 
mistaken substitutes for it. 


We are one with the author when he 
says that this is not an easy task to deal 
with such a subject. Indeed, we feel, 
that this is a huge task which cannot be 
done by any one or two persons. It can 
be accomplished only by gradual stages 
through the efforts of a number of men. 
Therefore the author in the present 
treatise ‘‘does no more than indicate 


broadly the lines on which it may 


r ; 
5 The book has 12 chapters which are 
as follows :— 

(1) Consciousness as the Ultimate 

Reality. 

(2) Creation and Evolution. 

(3) The urge of Instinct and the 
urge of Self. 

(4) The Growth of Self-consciousness, 

(5) Ethics. 

(6) The current theories of Human 

Nature—1 (McDougall). 

(7) The Current Theories of Human 

Nature—2 (Freud and Adler). 

(8) Resistance and Action. 

(9) Politics and War. 

(10) Marxism. 

(11) Education and Art. 

(12) Prophethood and Evolution. 

The author is well read in his subject 
and has successfully conveyed his point 
of view. Each chapter is discvrsive, 
as well as instructive. 

We feel the author has often given 
long quotations which he could have 
easily avoided. In spite of the errata, 
there are still many mistakes, due to 
indifferent and careless printing, which 
mar the quality of the book. The final 
proof should have been carefully revised 
and corrected before it was sent to the 
press. On the whole the book deserves 
great attention of scholars. 

A short bibliography would have 
enhanced the value of the book. 

We congratulate the author, for 
placing before the public such a useful 
and scholarly contribution. The printer, 
however, merits our censure for his 
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carelessness and indifference which is 
evidenced in almost every chapter. 


K. S. L. 


MUSLIM CONTRIBUTION TO 
GEOGRAPHY ; by Nefis Ahmad, 
M.A.; published by Muhammad 
Ashraf, Lahore; price Rs. 5/- 


HERE are many books on various 
aspects of the history of Geography 
but the history of the Muslim 

geographical thought has still to be 
written. The present volume which 
consists of articles published originally in 
‘Islamic Culture,’ is a contribution to that 
study for which Professor Nafis Ahmad 
deserves our best compliments. 

Muslim contribution to the science 
of, Geography marks a definite stage in 
the history of geographical thought and 
knowledge. Its scope was amazingly vast 
and its effects were far-reaching. But 
its importance can best be realised if we 
compare and contrast it with the know- 
ledge of Geography in our own times. 
With these remarks Prof. Nafis Ahmad 
proceeds with the appraisal and 
examination which forms the first 
chapter of his book, entitled ‘ General 
Survey.’ It is gratifying to learn that 
the Arabic narratives of Muslim pilgrims 
are far superior to the Christian and 
their scientific value is much greater. 
Some of these are the Travels of Ibn- 
Jubair,’ Guide book of Persian Al-Harawi, 
Al-Abdari’s (Abu Muhammad of 
Valencia) Accounts of Journeys through 
North Africa, and Muhammad Ibn 
Rushaid’s account of travels. 

Some of the Muslim travellers who 
have left behind geographical literature 
of far-reaching importance, such as Ibn 
Hawgqal, Mas‘idi, Maqdisi, Idrisi, etc., 
are not overlooked. Indeed, the Muslim 
geographers made great advancement in 
the sense that their works laid great 
stress on the cultural and social sides. 
The determinations of latitude and 
longitudes of numerous places and the 
data for lines showing routes are very 
clear and explicit. It would be 
a misnomer to call them merely ‘ Geog- 
raphical Geographers.’ 
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Dr. Nafis Ahmad refers the repeated 
charge that the most fruitful and classical 
age of Muslim geography passed away 
with the works compiled in the nint 
and tenth centuries A.D. and that the 
later writings were either mere repetitions 
or incoherent collections of informa- 
tion. 

The second chapter which deals at 
length with the work of geographers 
giving short biographical sketches, bene 
an interesting contribution, while the 
third chapter takes up Cartography, 
astronomical and mathematical geogra- 
phy in which the Muslims evinced a 
great interest, forms the subject-matter 
of the fourth chapter. The last chapter 
is a resumé. 

Besides these chapters there is an 
appendix. Al-BirGni’s geography of 
India, Bibliography (Text and Transla- 
tions), Bibliography (General) with 
index take up 48 pages, while 132 pages 
are devoted to the subject matter. Te 
are four interesting maps which en- 
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hance the value of the book. Mention 
should be made of the last two, namely 
‘The Arab Names in the Mediterranean 
lands in the Middle Ages’ and ‘ Idrisi’s 
World.’ 

In addition to the published works 
of the Western Orientalists such as 
Reinaud, De-Goje, Nallino, Sachau, 
Barthold, Kramers, etc., the author has 
utilised Arabic sources also. 

In spite of the errata, there are still a 
few printer’s slips, one glaring example 
is that instead of the title,’‘ Astronomical 
and Mathematical Geography,’ we find 
‘ Cartography’ printed on pages 73 to 102. 

The author has rendered a great 
service to the study of Muslim contribu- 
tion in the realms of science and culture, 
for which he deserves our best thanks. 
In the execution of this work, in a neat 
and decent form, the publisher deserves. 
our compliments. 


K.5S. L. 
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